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UNITED STATES BONDS HELD BY THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

Of the called bonds which remained outstanding May 1, 
there were $1,722,700 of 10-40’s, and $38,000 of 5-20’s, the 
property of National banks deposited as security for circula- 
tion. These bonds have earned no interest for (say) nine 
months. Among the possible explanations for their not hav- 
ing been changed into interest-bearing bonds, one is that the 
managers of the banks concerned have been in doubt whether 
to wind them up or not. Another is, that they have been 
expecting a fall in the market price of Government bonds. 
It was the belief of many persons, that when the business 
revival had made a certain progress, current rates of interest 
would rise, and that the price of Government bonds would 
fall. One part of this expectation, that there would be an 
improved demand for money for business purposes, has been 
realized. But the other expected thing, that Government 
bonds would fall as a necessary consequence, has not yet 
happened, and the belief is becoming more general that it 
will not happen. It is now seen by many persons, who did 
not see it six months ago, that the investment demand for a 
perfect security like the United States bond, is very little 
affected by the fluctuating rates for money on call in Wall 
Street. The price of such bonds is governed by two things : 
first, the total quantity of such bonds in existence, and next, 
the demand for that particular security. This was, and is, 
the sound view of the case, and those who have held steadily 
to this view have therefore insisted that the best policy in 
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respect to the Government debt falling renewable in 1881, 
was to postpone action to the latest possible moment. They 
saw that in the meantime the aggregate of the debt would 
be considerably reduced, while the demand for National 
bonds is constantly increasing, par? fassu with the increasing 
population and wealth of the country. They were entirely 
unmoved, therefore, by the assertions made so confidently in 
December last, that if the opportunity then existing to borrow 
at four per cent. was not immediately availed of, it would 
be lost for ever, and by the similar assertions subsequently 
made in respect to propositions to borrow at three and one- 
half per cent. If there is anything true in political economy 
it is this, that the prices in either the sale or hire of every- 
thing depend upon demand and supply, and upon nothing 
else whatever, and it is not possible that the securities of the 
United States will fall, so long as the quantity is being 
reduced, while at the same time the number and wealth of 
the persons eager to possess them are being augmented. We 
can make a better transaction in the issue of such securities 
now than we could six months ago, and we can make a 
still better one a year hence than is possible to-day. In 
short, the bank managers who have been holding on to their 
called bonds for nine months, in the hope of a cheaper 
market for other bonds to be substituted for them, have 
made a mistake, and the sooner they see it, and correct it, 
the better it will be for the interests of the institutions under 
their control. 

Among the bonds on deposit May 1, by the National banks 
as security for their circulation, there were $54,076,150 of the 
sixes of 1881, and $ 134,703,203 of the fives of 1881. 

If the National bonds redeemable next year are provided 
for to some extent by the issue of short notes, arranged 
conveniently as to times of payment, so as to absorb accru- 
ing surplus revenues, such notes should be declared to be 
receivable as security for the circulation of National banks. 
They would otherwise be forced either to retire from _busi- 
ness, or to make such large and sudden purchases of the 
4%4’s of 1891, and of the 4’s of 1907, as would create an 
abnormal rise in their price. 

Assuming, as we doubtless may, that Congress will insist 
that the debt of $650,000,000, or thereabouts, shall be kept 
within control so as to be paid off, at any rate before 1891, it 
remains to be seen in what precise form it may be decided 
to issue the new securities. Probably some portion of it may 
be made to mature in annual installments. Still another por- 
tion may be put into one-year Treasury notes, which can be 
renewed in whole or in part as the condition of the public 
funds may render most desirable. Possibly also, Congress 
may think it expedient to direct that the Assistant Treasurers 
shall receive deposits repayable at call at some very low 
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rate of interest. But any obligation of the United States, in 
either of these suggested forms, or in any form whatever, 
should be available for the National banks as a basis for 
their circulation. Ultimately, they will doubtless prefer, as 
such a basis, the more permanent 41%4’s and 4's, but the neces- 
sary purchase of them will be made to better advantage if 
spread over a considerable period of time. 

If one-half of the existing 4%’s and 4’s were held by 
National banks as security for note issues, at the present 
rate of too for go, the National bank circulation would be 
$ 445,881,510, or more than $100,000,000 in excess of what it 
is now. 


PUBLIC FINANCES AND CONDITIONS OF TRADE. 


During April the outstanding United States sixes were 
reduced $6,926,400, and the outstanding fives were reduced 
$ 6,073,600. The purchases of bonds during the month were 
only $9,000,000, but a part of those offered and accepted on 
the 31st of March were not paid for, and did not get into 
the accounts until April. ' 

On the rst of May there remained outstanding: 

NIN 6's og os acawn oy seedtalad ire dedipad kale nia aes ba cashes cate $ 249,961,300 
MIS ato ais-s6.4.4) Ra ORs Cade e sane Reka saGe Geen aip sean 492,889, 300 
Total $ 742,850,600 

Of the above bonds outstanding at the commencement 

(July 1, 1879), of the present fiscal year, there were: 


saad cca oveniecapacmwanea se hacumnaeee 6:6: 6:0 emcieseee-5 0:00 Saeenelns AO 
PIO ao cain d:4 cd ane Khe ne esiadewaleo in natat asian ns Mies wasisipers 508,440,350 


$ 792,121,700 

The total purchase and cancellation of the bonds of the 
above classes within the ten months was §$ 49,271,100. 

The decrease of the net debt was $ 12,098,070 during April, 
and was $58,892,502 from June 30, 1879, to April 30, 1880. 
The decrease of the net debt is only another form of ex- 
pressing the surplus revenue, and, so far as we can see, about 
$9,000,000 more bonds ought to have been purchased and 
cancelled. The arrearages due to the sinking fund are very 
large. During the month of April alone, the bond purchases 
were $ 3,000,000 less than the surplus. 

When the sixes and fives are finally disposed of by pay- 
ment, the bonded debt of the country will still be large, as 
follows : 

4%4’s redeemable in 1891 
4's * 
$ 990,847,800 
We include among the fours $1,524,950 of outstanding 
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certificates which are convertible, although not yet converted, 
into the fours. 

The condition of the metallic funds in the Treasury was 
as follows at the dates named: 


May 1. April 2. 
Gold coin and bullion, less outstanding 
EPO O POT re REE $ 130,726,640 .. $ 135,766,551 
Silver dollars, less outstanding certificates, 33,790,307... 32,763,330 
Subsidiary silver 22,767,072 .. 21,989,814 
Silver bullion 5,007,331 .. 4,086,839 


$ 192,297,950 .. $ 194,606,540 

The lock up of gold is somewhat reduced, but is still more 
than twice the lock up of the silver of all kinds. 

Of the 2,300,000 silver dollars coined during April, 1,032,971 
passed into the ownership of the Treasury, and 1,267,029 into 
the ownership of individuals. 

In a letter, dated May 3, to Mr. Bayard, the Secretary of 
the Treasury says, in relation to the coin on hand to the 
amount of forty per cent. of the outstanding treasury notes : 

“Neither the law nor sound policy seems to permit any 
encroachment on this fund.” 

Many of the semi-official letters of this kind are actually 
written by clerks, who are sometimes careless. There is no 
law which prescribes this forty-per-cent. reserve. It was 
prescribed by the Secretary himself, in the exercise of a dis- 
cretion which as yet the laws give him. We do not think, 
either that he fixed the coin reserve too high when resump- 
tion began, and was a new and untried thing, or that the 
time has yet come when Congress should interfere by directing 
the reserve to be reduced. Very probably it will come by- 
and-bye, after confidence, which is a plant of slow growth, 
is thoroughly established as to the permanency of resumption. 
For the present, it would seem to be sufficient to pass a law 
directing that this reserve of forty per cent. shall not be 
exceeded. 

In this same letter of May 3, the Secretary expresses the 
opinion that the surplus will soon fall off, giving as his reason 
for that opinion that the appropriations for next year will be 
heavier than for this. However that may be, it will be 
prudent to anticipate a reduction of the surplus for another 
reason, that our imports and consequently our tariff receipts 
have been abnormally swollen by a demand in Europe for 
our breadstuffs and provisions, which cannot be expected to 
continue after the harvests of this year. At all events, it is 
clearly wise to postpone reductions of taxes until we have 
put our large debts becoming redeemable in 1881 into a con- 
venient and satisfactory form, to which end the greatest 
possible reduction in the meantime of their aggregate amount 
will essentially contribute. 

During the four months ending with April, the foreign mer- 
chandise warehoused in New York amounted to §$ 39,360,368, 
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and the amount withdrawn was § 27,554,144, so that the 
increase of merchandise warehoused was § 11,806,224. 

During the single month of April, the amount warehoused 
was $ 14,338,713, the amount withdrawn was $6,112,693, and 
the increase in the warehouses was, therefore, $8,226,020. 

Some portion of these warehoused goods is still the prop- 
erty of foreigners, sent here for sale. But to whomsoever they 
belong, consumers have not yet purchased them, nor has the 
Government yet received the duties on them 

The fall in the prices of merchandise continues to make 
progress, both in this country and in Europe, and opinions 
differ widely as to when the bottom will be reached. 

The variations since the first of April in the resources of 
gold in the European banks have not been important. 

From the 31st of March to May 20, the Bank of England 
reserve of coin and bullion declined from £ 28,297,896 to 
4, 27,323,832. 

The following is a statement of the metallic reserve of the 
Bank of France at the dates named : 


Gold in francs. Silver in Srancs. 
Pa ipccu vine todiatebmtamuac chen annese 816,086,700 .. 1,277,485,385 
ee STENT TT ORE TCT OCCUR eT eee Te 799,891,632 .. 1,211,989,133 
© Becccvececcscccccvccsecvccsrees .«+. 813,156,679 .. 1,218,616,041 
gM, LETC ER EET OPT TEC TET ET 816,976,666 .. 1,222,419,3600 
ME Wer. nce takncandie snub eediwisinans 815,766,642 1,224,930,435 


The sudden decline in the silver reserve from April 8 to 
April 15, is explained by the appearance in the statement for 
the latter date of a new item of account, under the name of 
“Ttalian silver coin,” amounting to 65,818,089 francs. This 
is, for the first time, stated separately from the other silver 
of the Bank. Under the revised convention of 1879 between 
the members of the Latin Union, Italy is to take up its sub- 
sidiary silver and pay for it by instalments running through 
three years. 

The adverse balance of the foreign merchandise trade of 
Great Britain and Ireland was as follows in the last ter 
calendar years : 


1870......008 £595176,916 sees 1878 ..00000. 4 92,327,254 
BUTE sdévcscn 47;440, 780 jane Eee 118,378, 101 
SE scccncen 40, 104,790 dia oo eT 142,073,062 
os ree 60,282,607 er ee 123,125,752 
is ctedens 72,432,237 NARS See 114,627,741 


In the foregoing figures the re-export of foreign goods 
imported into the United Kingdom is taken into account. 

The figures for the first four months of 1880, compared 
with the same months of 1879, but not including the re- 
export of imported goods, show an increase of £ 25,664,656 
in the imports and of £14,170,513 in the exports. It is not 
probable that there was any noticeable increase in the re-export 
of foreign goods, and the adve +e balance for 1880 promises 
therefore to be extraordinarily large. 

As is well known, the balances of trade are never really 
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so unfavorable to Great Britain as they appear to be from 
the British method of valuing imports and exports. Imports 
are stated at their actual price in the ports at which they 
are entered, which includes freight and profits, while exports 
are stated at their price at the port of shipment, exclusive 
of profits and exclusive of the freights which are nearly all 
earned by British ships. 

And whatever the balance of trade against Great Britain 
may actually be, it is provided for to some extent by the 
profits of the British carrying trade, and by the annual 
interest and gains on British foreign investments. It is not, 
however, believed to be wholly provided for in this way. 
Englishmen, at any rate, agree that within the last half dozen 
years the British holdings of foreign debts and securities 
have largely diminished. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine for May, 1880, says : 

“We cannot trace the amounts of foreign securities sold 
and sent out of the Kingdom during 1879, but the impres- 
sion of those qualified to form an opinion has been that this 
was very large. It is likely that it should have been so.” 


TAXING FOREIGN BANKING CAPITAL. 


On the 21st of April, the following bill was passed by the 
Legislature at Albany: 

All persons and associations doing business in the State of New York as 
merchants, bankers, or otherwise, either as principals, agents, managers, or 
partners, whether special or otherwise, and not residents of this State, shall be 
assessed and taxed on all sums used and employed in any manner in said busi- 
ness, whether money or credits, the same as if they were residents of this 
State, and said tax shall be collected from the property of the firms or associa- 
tions to which they may severally belong. 

The foreign banks to be affected by such a law are the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Bank of Montreal, Bank of 
British North America, Merchants’ Bank of Canada, Crédit 
Lyonnais, the Netherlands Trading Society, and the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. The Nevada 
Bank, of San Francisco, also employs more or less capital in 
New York City, and would come within the scope of the law. 

The aggregate capital of foreign banks employed here in 
the business of banking, through agencies, is variously esti- 
mated at from twenty to thirty million dollars. The largest 
contribution towards this amount is made by the banks of 
Canada, and particularly of Montreal. According to the 
returns from all the Canadian banks on the jist of last Jan- 
uary, they had in “other banks (foreign )” $ 20,755,310, and 
on the 28th of last February, $ 23,042,297, while they owed to 
all foreign banks only $40,000. As there is nothing attract 
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ive in the rates of interest allowed by the banks in England, 
it is presumable that the largest part of these funds was in 
use in the United States. New York City is, however, not 
the only place in the United States in which Canadian 
bankers find it profitable to employ their money. They 
employ it in other places, and particularly in Chicago, where 
it is reported that they are now considerably extending their 
operations. 

The City press generally denounced the law passed on the 
atst of April, and urged the Governor to veto it. No objec- 
tion was made to the fairness of the law, which is too plain 
to be controverted, but the apprehension was that it would 
withdraw capital and make money scarce. Thus, the /ourna/ 
of Commerce, of April 28, said: ‘Advocates of the measure 
claim that there is no reason why foreign capital employed 
in banking or mercantile pursuits should not be made to 
bear its share of State tax the same as capital belonging to 
residents of the State. But it is clear that if the bill 
becomes a law it will at once have a prejudicial effect, 
greatly restricting the business of this metropolis, and if 
capital is driven from us it will go elsewhere, and it may 
not speedily return.” 

A demand for capital on whatever terms, and resistance to 
any measure which may threaten a withdrawal of it, were 
natural enough at a time when the money market happened 
to be specially pinched, and when stocks were drooping for 
various reasons, of which the current high rate of interest 
was one. A cooler reflection will, however, produce a gen- 
eral acquiescence in the doctrine that New York cannot afford 
to offer for the use of foreign capital any such bribe as 
exemption from the same taxation to which domestic capital 
in the same lines is subjected. The aggregate taxation being 
a fixed quantity, every exemption means an increased burden 
somewhere else, and it might turn out that the domestic 
capital driven out of use in particular classes of business in 
the City of New York, by the extra burdens resulting from 
favors to foreigners, would be vastly greater than the amount 
of such capital which would be attracted from abroad. 
There is no rule of hospitality which requires better treat- 
ment to foreigners than we give to our own citizens. 

New York is a cosmopolitan city, and always ready to give 
a reasonable welcome to foreign capital and to foreigners 
themselves, but it cannot be admitted for a moment that its 
position depends in any degree upon the question, whether 
$ 25,000,000 of outside capital is, or is not, employed in its 
banking operations. A single one of its citizens chooses to- 
day to keep twice that amount in four-per-cent. bonds which 
he could sell at a premium of seven per cent., if he saw the 
probability of deriving any more satisfactory income by a 
change. 
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What we need, is not the attraction of non-resident capital 
into banking by unjust and invidious preferences, but a 
reform in the methods of taxing bankers, whether they are 
citizens or foreigners. A thorough discussion will show that 
such a reform is even more important to the general public 
and to borrowers as a special class, than it is to the owners 
of loanable capital themselves. It is always supposed to be 
a popular thing to squeeze bankers by excessive taxation, 
but experience shows that the burden falls at last upon the 
business classes. 

In the American Exchange, of April 29, is given the follow- 
ing account of various opinions in New York City: 

Comment took its shape generally from the selfish interests of the different 
persons affected, although in some quarters opinions were expressed from an 
unbiased standpoint. The opponents of the proposed legislation may be divided 
into two general classes, namely, the foreign bankers most immediately affected 
by it, and borrowers of money and speculators. The latter deprecate every- 
thing which tends to make money scarce and high, and the former are indig- 
nant at the possibilities of oppression which will be opened should the bill 
become a law. There is a considerable number of bank officers, however, who 
believe that foreign banking capital should be made to share the enormous bur- 
dens which now hamper home capital, and who would scarcely regret the trans- 
fer of the business of the foreign banks to their own institutions. Some 
bankers oppose the pending bill simply on account of its tendency to expel 
capital from this State, and urge that the present oppression by taxation of the 
National banks is no excuse for an extension of that oppression. 

With Governor Cornell the pressure against the _ bill 
proved stronger than the support which it received, and on 
the 4th of May he sent in the following veto, in which, as 
will be seen, he objects to the bill, not as being unjust, but 
as being inexpedient : 

Senate bill No. 237, entitled an act to amend chapter 37, of the laws of 
1855, entitled an act amendatory of the acts for the assessment and collection 
of taxes, is herewith returned without approval. The necessity of a revision of 
the laws for the assessment and collection of the public revenue is fully appre- 
ciated, and it is my sincere desire to co-operate with the Legislature in matur- 
ing any measure which will insure a more equitable distribution of the burden of 
taxation. The present bill would not, in my opinion, promote this object. On 
the contrary, it would fail to produce any material revenue, and would tend to 
drive from the State a large amount of capital which in times of financial stress 
is sent here for temporary use, thereby giving great relief to the borrowing 
classes, and affording additional facilities for commercial transactions. Our great 
metropolis has become one of the principal financial centers of the world, and 
within a few years it has attracted vast amounts of capital from other 
countries, the use of which has, to a great extent, modified the rate of interest 
in the State. Were this bill to become a law, the first result would be to 
deprive our people of the benefits derived from the influx of this foreign capi- 
tal, which would seek other markets, and thus increase the commercial facilities 
of rival cities 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The production of the Pacific-coast mines, as reported in 
detail in the San Francisco Bulletin, compares as follows, in 
the month of March, this year and last: 

1879. 1880. 


$ 1,116,500 i $ 790,341 
1,373,100... 667,770 
74,790 + 29,300 


Totals $ 1,487,411 
Other mine reports in the same paper ‘for the first quarter 
of last year and this are as follows : 
No. 1879. No. 1880. 


January 35 ..  $1,960,goo ba 29 .. $1,532,200 
February 32 : 1,811,Q00 a 28 7 1,367,900 
35 v 2,564,300... 23 Ose 1,847,400 


Totals.. _ .» $6,337,100 _ $ 4,747,500 

The comparison is very incomplete, but it covers all the 
producing mines on the Comstock lode, and tends, so far as 
it goes, to the conclusion that the region of which ‘San Fran- 
cisco is the center, is rather declining in its outturn of the 
metals. The increase is elsewhere, as in Colorado, New 
Mexico, the Black Hills, etc. 

Many letters from Nevada speak of efforts to extract the 
precious metals from the ores of the Comstock lode, hereto- 
fore rejected because their grade was too low to permit of 
their being worked at the wages for miners, heretofore inflex- 
ibly fixed by the Miner’s Union at $4 per day. Mr. McKay 
is credited with the suggestion that the Union should assent 
to the employment of miners at $3 per day, upon low-grade 
ores above the level of the Sutro Tunnel, on two grounds: 
first, that the low-grade ores cannot, and will not, be mined 
without a reduction of wages, and second, that if $4 is a 
fair rate at the lower depths, where the heat is oppressive 
and the dangers considerable, $3 is high enough under the 
more favorable circumstances above the Sutro level. In 
connection with lower wages, Mr. McKay suggests the erec- 
tion of mills to be run by the water of the Carson river, and 
by the water discharged by the tunnel, so as to cheapen the 
crushing of ores. The quantity of the lower-grade ores is 
said to be enormously great, and it may be presumed that 
ways will be devised to get over such difficulties in utilizing 
them as are not intrinsically insuperable. 

We notice that some writers maintain that these low-grade 
ores ought heretofore to have been worked in connection with 
the richer ores. The ratona/e of that view seems to us defec- 
tive. If, under the conditions which have existed, and do still 
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exist, it has been economically impossible to work ores pay- 
ing less than (say) $20 per ton, the difficulty would not 
have been overcome, but simply concealed, by working them 
in a state of mixture with ores paying (say) $50 per ton. 
The average of the mixed mass would have paid a profit, 
but instead of any part of that profit having come from the 
inferior ores, the loss on them would have been just so much 
subtracted from the better ores. The loss would have been 
none the less real, because it did not appear in the reported 
general results. 

The rush of immigration into Colorado is said to be twice 
as great as it was last year, when it was very great. Daily 
arrivals, 600 and 800 at Denver, from the East are spoken of. 
The territory is a large one, and the appearances are that it 
is to be subjected to a very thorough prospecting for gold 
and silver. 

The New York Stockholder, of May 4, says: “Eight sacks 
of ore from the Grand Duchess mine, Rhinebeck, New 
York, (on the Hudson) treated in Brooklyn last week, 
showed gold at the rate of $100 per ton.” 

The Edison gold process is applicable to the black sands 
which are found in the sluices at clean-ups in placer and 
hydraulic mining. The explanation given of the process is, 
that the magnetic part of these sands contain no gold, which 
is found only in the non-magnetic part, and that it is only 
necessary to separate the two, which may be easily and 
cheaply done by the use of magnets. The evidence is, that 
the process works well in laboratory experiments, but there 
is a great difference of opinion as to whether it will be eco- 
nomical on a large scale. We judge that a majority of the 
persons connected with the mining, are more distrustful than 
hopeful about it. They are so, in fact, as to the practical 
value of all new processes, which have generally turned out 
to be failures. We can only wish that in this case, as in 
others, there may be occasional exceptions to prove the rule. 

We have a very late report of the discovery of extensive 
gold placers in the province of Archangel ( Russia), where 
they have not heretofore been found. As usual, great excite- 
ment is said to exist in that entire region. As gold exists 
in the Urals and in Siberia, there is no improbability that 
these new discoveries may turn out to be important. 

A San Francisco correspondent ( April 24) of the New York 
Commercial Bulletin says: “The production of gold and silver 
is diminishing in all parts of the world except just here. 
Australia, which in 1852 produced ¥£ 20,000,000, and for many 
subsequent years {£10,c00,000 a year, now produces but 
#, 4,000,000 ; and Russia, which in 1871 produced ¥£ 5,500,000, 
now produces but /£ 4,000,000 a year. As for the expecta- 
tions indulged in by some of the English papers with regard 
to the lately re-opened gold district (Wynaad ) in the Madras 
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Presidency (India), a gentlemen lately from these mines 
informs me that such hopes are quite illusory. He has 
shown me some of the rock, and it is vastly inferior to the 
quartz specimens so common here. He represents the diffi- 
culties of mining it to be very great, and inclines to the 
opinion that one gold mine in California or Nevada is worth 
ten in Madras,” 

In respect to the ultimate possibilities of the India gold 
fields, the following from the London “Zconomist, of April 17, 
gives a more hopeful view than is taken by the correspondent 
of the Bulletin : 


The full text of Mr. Brough Smyth's report on the Wynaad gold 
fields was issued last week as a Parliamentary paper. It is an inter- 
esting document, giving details of the various eal and many practi- 
cal hints as to the best modes of gold mining. With respect to the 
extent and character of the Wynaad fields Mr. Smyth states that: 
“Gold has been found on the south near Eddacurra, and on the 
north near Nellacottah, on the west near Vyteri, and on the east as 
far as Bolingbroke—that is to say, over an area of more than 500 
square miles. The reefs are very numerous, and they are more than 
of the average thickness of those found in other countries ; they are 
of great longitudinal extent, some being traceable by their outcrops 
for several miles: they are strong and persistent, and highly aurife- 
rous at an elevation of less than 500 feet above the sea, and they 
can be traced thence upwards to a height of nearly 8,000 feet; near 
them gold can be washed out of almost every dish of earth that is 
dug; the proportion of gold in some of the soils and reefs in the 
neighborhood of Devala is large; and, the country presenting the 
greatest facilities for prosecuting mining operations at the smallest 
cost, it must be apparent to all who have given attention to this 
question that, sooner or later, gold mining will be established as an 
important industry in Southern India.” 

It is, however, he thinks, not unlikely that the first attempts to 
open out the mines will fail: “Speculative undertakings, having for 
their object the making of money by buying and selling shares, are 
commenced invariably by appointing secretaries and managers at 
high salaries, and the printing of a prospectus. This is followed by 
the erection of costly and not seldom wholly unsuitable machinery ; 
no attempts are made to open the mine; and _ then, after futile 
endeavors to obtain gold, and a waste of capital, it is pronounced 
and believed that gold mining on a large scale will never prove 
remunerative, It is probable that this story will be repeated again 
and again, here as in other gold-mining countries, until some one of 
the mines is opened by experienced persons who desire to secure 
profits not by dealing in shares, but by mining.” 

This warning is not unheeded. The Government of India, it is 
announced, purpose to authorize the Madras authorities to grant 
gold-mining leases of Government lands in lots of from one to thirty 
acres for a term of ten to twenty years, at a rent of five rupees an 
acre, provided that not less than five laborers per acre are regularly 
employed on dona fide mining operations in such manner as the Gov- 
ernment approve. And in order to attract capital, they do not pro- 
pose at present to levy any royalty or tax on the industry. 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK LOAN MARKETS. 


Long experience, added to an ample command of ready 
means, enables the London dealers in foreign and colonial 
public debts to make great profits, and we have never yet 
seen the proofs that they have ever lost anything in any case. 

For the last three or four years, their operations have been, 
from various circumstances, mainly confined to colonial loans, 
and notably to the loans of their flourishing Australian colo- 
nies. They know how, just before one of these loans makes 
its appearance on their market, to inspire the financial 
journals to print articles on the great expansion of Austra- 
lian debts. These articles, while effecting the purpose of 
keeping the loans from selling at inconveniently high rates, 
are worded with such well-trained judiciousness as _ not 
really to impair Australian credit, and to leave the way 
open, after the loans are once in the hands of the jobbers, 
to permit such more roseate views to be taken as will facili- 
tate their being shifted into second hands at large advances. 

A New Zealand loan of £ 5,000,000, or $25,000,000, at five 
per cent., was so well managed in December last, that the 
jobbers got it at ninety-seven and a half, although there was 
a privilege attached to it of conversion into a four-per- 
cent. loan on (as we remember it) forty years, at the rate 
of 120 for too. The profits already realized from a rise in 
the market are $2,500,000, and in all probability will reach 
twice that before the year is out. 

The London Financier of March 18, says: “The New 
Zealand £ 5,000,000 loan, issued in December last, has 
proved to the subscribers one of the most remunerative 
transactions of that kind that has been known for years. 
The option of conversion, which lasts for a clear twelve- 
month, came into force on the 16th instant, and already the 
price has risen to the equivalent of a premium of no less 
than ten and a quarter per cent., the issue price of the 
five-per-cents having been ninety-seven and a half, and the 
present quotation being 10734 to 108.” 

The London Zconomist of March 20, says: “The reason 
of the rise in New Zealand five-per-cent. scrip is, that 
holders are already availing themselves of their option to 
convert into 120 per cent. of four-per-cent. inscribed stock, 
transferable free of stamp duty at the Bank of England, 
and with dividends payable at the same place.” 

Manifestly, “the reason of the rise’’ in this stock, is not 
the fact that the holders hasten to exercise an option 
attached to it, but the much more important fact that they 
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were given such an option to be exercised at their pleasure 
within a year. Why they precipitate the exercise of it, is 
not clear from anything which is stated. It would seem that 
they might receive their five per cent. for a year, and then 
make the conversion, at a slightly better profit. 

Portugal, although a respectable power, is in a condition of 
quasi-dependence upon Great Britain, and Portuguese loans 
find no other foreign market than London. How they fare 
there may be guessed at from the following from the 
Economist of February 7: “In August last, it was shown by 
us that over a period of ten years, our investments in 
Portuguese three-per-cents had yielded us no less than 
13.4 per cent. per annum.” 

In respect to the London market for the stocks of the 
India Government, those which are payable, principal and 
interest, in sterling money, command tolerably good prices, 
but the rupee Indian stocks are relatively more depressed 
than is justified by the present or probable future rate of 
exchange between gold and silver. The English seem to 
have a sentimental objection to silver, or at any rate they 
affect to have it, when they are asked to buy silver stocks. 
They deal quite as favorably with India in that respect, as 
they do when they fix the relative prices at which they will 
buy the gold and silver rentes of Austria. 

We see nothing in the present London prices of colonial, 
Indian, or even Continental European stocks, to prevent com- 
petition on the part of New York. Within a year, a consid- 
erable loan of the Province of Quebec, was marketed here at 
better rates than were offered for it in. London, and we 
believe that the £ 5,000,000 New Zealand loan of last Decem- 
ber, could have been negotiated here quite as well, to say 
the least of it, as in London. - The United States is an 
incomparably richer country than Great Britain is, and its 
investing classes are increasing in numbers and opulence at 
a rate which is too great to be realized. Doubtless it is 
true that the rates of interest for business purposes may be 
expected to be higher in a new and rapidly developing 
country than in an old one, but such rates have very little 
connection with the prices paid for Government stocks, for 
which the demand is a special and peculiar one. Their 
prices depend wholly upon the proportion between that 
special demand and the quantity of them which is on offer 
in the market. The distinct tendency in the United States 
is towards the reduction of all home public debts, National, 
State, and municipal. As that tendency becomes developed, 
room will be made for foreign stocks. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT AND POPULAR LOANS. 


At a conference upon National thrift held March 12, at the 
Mansion House, in London, the Earl of Derby said, among 
other things : 

The shilling that is set aside from weekly wages should not have 
to pass the public-house door if it can be helped; it should be put 
by at once. We want the Post-office banks increased in number; 
that is something to go for. We want them, or some of us do, 
empowered to receive and hold larger deposits than they can at 
present—that is another proposal to be considered. We ought, | 
think, to have means provided by which the small sums could be at 
once, and without needless cost, invested in the funds. In France, 
as I have been told, every peasant who has a village within reach 
can put a few francs into Government securities. In England it is 
hardly possible, at least out of London, to do the same thing with- 
out the intervention of a banker. I should not know how to set 
about it myself, and I am sure no working man or small tradesman 
does. 

It is not one of the duties of a government to create or 
perpetuate debts for the sake of providing a safe and profit- 
able depository for the funds of capitalists, or for the savings 
of the masses of the people. But so long as a debt does in 
fact exist, and until it can be paid off by public economy 
and by that vigorous and efficient taxation to which a wise 
people will always willingly submit for the sake of getting 
out of debt, it is eminently proper, in deciding upon the par- 
ticular forms of Government obligations, to select such forms 
as will best tend to diffuse habits of thrift throughout the 
community, and to place a perfectly sound security within 
the easy reach of everybody. And it is fortunately true that 
a policy of that kind, so far from being inconsistent with the 
duty of indebted governments to borrow as cheaply as they 
can, is generally, and perhaps always, the one best adapted 
to reduce the cost of loans. 

A proposition to convert the United States Treasury into a 
bank of deposit or a Savings bank, to receive the money of 
the people and invest it in discounts, or permanent loans, 
would meet with universal opposition. No set of officials 
could be trusted to select suitable paper to be cashed, or 
securities to be purchased. But the Treasury is a borrower 
all the time for its own wants, and is likely to be so for 
many long years yet. It is not a question whether the 
Treasury shall borrow money, but of whom it shall borrow, 
and in what forms. 

It admits, we think, of no fair doubt that if the Treasury 
would to-day, within some specified aggregate limit, accept 
deposits or issue notes, payable on demand, with interest at 
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three per cent. per annum, reserving the right of payment at 
its own pleasure after reasonable notice, very large sums 
would be offered, and that if there was any variation in the 
total of the sums received, it would always be in the direc- 
tion of an increase. Mr, Chase resorted to that system to 
some extent, and we see many good reasons why it should 
be resorted to now, or soon, The Treasury will need money 
a year hence to redeem large loans which will then become 
redeemable. On the other hand, there are many moneyed 
institutions, like insurance companies and Savings banks, and 
numerous individuals liable to sudden and considerable calls 
for money, who would be glad enough to hold demand 
claims on the Government, carrying three per cent. interest 
until they were demanded, It is true that such institutions 
and persons can now meet their special wants by holding 
long Government bonds and selling them when they want 
cash. But in that case, they run the risk of the fluctuating 
market price of such bonds, and are exceedingly apt to be 
obliged to realize upon them at the worst time. In addition, 
there is that unknown, but doubtless very large, number of 
people who would put little savings into the hands of the 
Government at almost any rate of interest, and who cannot 
be persuaded to put them any where else. They would have 
all the time the satisfying conviction of the safety of the 
depositary, and that, coupled with instant availability, would 
attract sums very great in the aggregate. It may be sug- 
gested and is perhaps true, that the reception by the Treasury 
of minute sums, which necessarily involves care in making 
payments always to the right parties, is not an operation 
adapted to the machinery of the Treasury. If it should 
appear to be so upon full discussion, there remains always 
the obvious expedient of a system of National Savings banks 
upon the general plan of Senator Windom’s bill, which is 
now pending in Congress. Such banks, holding all their 
investments in Government bonds, and all their ready means 
in the form of deposits in the Treasury repayable with 
interest at three per cent. on demand, would command _ uni- 
versal confidence, and might be so multiplied as to bring a 
place of indubitably safe deposit within the reach of every- 
body, 

Undoubtedly, it is the primary duty of the Government, so 
far as it must needs borrow money, to get it at as cheap 
rates as possible. Some persons are so impressed with the 
importance of that duty, that for the sake of borrowing at 
three per cent. they are willing to adopt the English example 
of a perpetual consol. It seems to us much better to adopt 
the other English example of borrowing the savings of the 
people, and which is effected in England upon better rates 
than upon consols. Perpetual irredeemability is admitted to 
be an attraction to many persons to whose situation it is 
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adapted, but redeemability on demand is an essential con- 
dition to a vastly greater number of persons, and might 
attract very great sums on better terms. It is an experi- 
ment well worth trying. 


CONVERSION OF THE BRITISH DEBT. 


The following paragraph appeared in the money article of 
the London 7Zimes, of April 27—“‘It is rumored that the 
Liberal Government intends to convert consols into 2 1-2 per 
cent. stock. There is just sufficient possibility in the sugges- 
tion to make it worth repeating. If the operation could be 
carried out in respect of the entire national debt, an immedi- 
ate saving of between three and one-half and four millions 
yearly would be effected. We fear the news is far too good 
to be true. The money market is not now in so favorable a 
position for such conversion as it would have been some time 
ago. 

eThe London Financier, of the next day, said that such a 
conversion was scouted as fanciful by the financial classes, 
but declared its own opinion to be, that “an original genius 
like Mr. Gladstone” might possibly effect it, although not 
without resorting to objectionable expedients. 

The London LZconomist, of May, 1 says:—“ A diminution in the 
rate of interest on the Government debt has been talked of, 
but it would appear highly improbable, if not quite impos- 
sible, that any great reduction could be suddenly made.” 

It is apparent enough that interests which are very power- 
ful in London, would suffer by the proposed conversion, and 
their belief that it is impracticable may be founded largely 
upon their desire that it may prove to be so. 

We dissent from the opinion of the 7Zimes, that “the 
money market is not now in so favorable a position for 
such conversions as it would have been some time ago.” 
It is true that the Bank of England rate has been raised 
from two per cent. within a year past to three per cent., 
and that the degree of revival which has occurred in British 
trade and productive industries has within the same time 
raised the current rates for money in mercantile transac- 
tions in a ratio even greater. But the rate of interest on 
fixed investments in public funds is not necessarily con- 
trolled by, and is oftentimes quite independent of, the rate 
which is current in bank discounts and short loans. The two 
things are entirely different, and each is governed by its own 
peculiar circumstances. The market for permanent securities, 
which are accepted and dealt in as being exempt from the 
hazards of business, is ruled by the proportion at any given 
time between the existing amount of such securities and the 
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capital in the hands of those who, for various reasons, prefer 
such securities. It is very little and very slowly affected by 
changes in the market rates of interest in other transactions, 
with which such persons can with difficulty be persuaded to 
meddle at all. 

The general fact in regard to the public debts of the 
European countries is that they have reached the maximum 
consistent with safety. France, the richest country on the 
Continent, reached that maximum at one disastrous bound as 
the result of a defeat in the Franco-Prussian war, and it is 
now the accepted view, in financial discussions on the other 
side of the Atlantic, that the chapter of the creation and 
enlargement of European national debts is substantially 
closed. But the progress of European wealth was never 
greater, and the present order of the day there is the conver- 
sion of debts from what are now considered high rates of 
interest to lower ones. Nearly all their governments are 
engaged in it. If France as yet abstains from it, it is not 
because it is impracticable in that country, but merely 
because French rentiers possess a political influence more 
potent than that of French tax-payers. In Great Britain an 
operation of that kind would, in the ordinary course of 
things, be more likely to be favored by the conservative 
party which specially represents the landed aristocracy, than 
by the Whigs who specially represent the moneyed aristoc- 
racy. It is altogether possible that the incoming Glad- 
stone .administration may be ambitious of the ecat of 
reducing the annual burden of the public debt. If that 
proves to be so, the success of the attempt will not be 
affected in any degree by the inconsequential circumstance 
referred to by the London 7Zimes, of a hardening in the rates 
of bank discount, whether that hardening proves to be 
temporary or permanent. It will depend upon the substantial 
stoppage of any further increase of the mass of European 
public debts, and upon the continuance of such a degree 
of social order and freedom from devastating wars as will 
permit the present accumulation of wealth to proceed with- 
out any important check. 

In 1852, the reduction of the interest on British consols 
to 2% per cent. was proposed by the ministers, who 
expressed their belief that it was rendered practicable by 
the increasing volume of money from the out-turn of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, was 
then the leader of the opposition, and resisted the project, 
not as impracticable, but on the ground that. the new gold 
would soon reduce the rate of interest to two per cent. and 
even lower. Such were the monstrous absurdities in finance, 
which seemed to be recognized as undoubted truths on both 
sides of the British House of Commons only twenty-eight 
years ago. Nothing is clearer than that an increase of the 
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volume of money, by stimulating the activity of business, 
must raise the rates of interest. David Hume had long 
before expounded the sound theory of the case, and there 
had been special illustrations of it in the experience of 
England prior to 1852. But the English still clung to.an old 
delusion, and did not give it up until their subsequent experi- 
ence of the fact—that the rates of interest rose pari passu 
with the expansion of the metallic money of the world from 
the new gold. 


SUPERABUNDANCE OF FRENCH CAPITAL. 


The London correspondent of the Scottish Banking and In- 
surance Magazine, writing on the 31st of March, says: 

““Money has been in fair demand during the month, but 
the supply has been adequate, French bankers lending freely 
on this market, owing to the superabundance of money and 
lower rates prevailing in the French capital. The French 
exchange is a little more in favor of this country, owing to 
this action of the French bankers. 

“Tt is said that French speculators are now buying British 
railways, as French railways are now too high in comparison. 
Money is accumulating so fast in France that the financiers 
can scarcely find employment for it. North British is in 
strong favor with the Frenchmen because it looks so cheap. 
They have also got it into their heads that it is one of the 
best managed lines in this kingdom. How they arrive at 
this conclusion it is not easy to see: but they have got their 
money and can do what they please with it. It is their 
purchases which keep up the price of the stock. It is not 
in favor with the Englishmen at_ present.” 

As we have observed several times lately, the balance of 
trade has been so enormously against Great Britain for a 
year past, that the English must have been upon the whole 
borrowers rather than lenders, and sellers rather than buyers 
of securities. While they are known to have been purchasers 
of certain securities, especially of their own colonies, they 
must have parted at the same time with other securities to 
a greater amount, or have been in some form the receivers 
of capital from abroad. Jn no other way could they possibly 
have made payments for the excess of their imports over 
their exports. 

On the 14th of February the London Economist said : 
“Foreign money has come for employment to our market. 
We referred a few days since to this feature having appeared. 
It seems now to have taken place again on a large scale.” 

Without doubt the bulk of this “foreign money” must 
have come from France, because there does not exist in any 
other part of Europe any considerable amount of capital 
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disposable for loans at the rates to be obtained in London, 
which are far from high. The accumulations of wealth in 
France since 1815 have been exceedingly great. The solid 
foundations for it have been the conservative financial policy 
of the Government, and the industry, and especially the 
economical thrift of the people. The rule of Frenchmen is 
to lay by something out of their income, however small it 
may be. Their invasion as money-lenders of so opulent a 
country as England is a very striking fact. They earn less 
than the English, but they save more of what they earn. 
They have less propensity to embark in the hazards of busi- 
ness and more inclination to the safe gains of money lending. 

A $4,000,000 five-per-cent. loan of the Province of Quebec 
has been taken by Cohen and Joubert, of Paris, at 98. This 
interference by French money-lenders with British colonial 
loans, of which London has heretofore enjoyed the lucrative 
monopoly, will not be agreeable to Englishmen. The JZ/on- 
treal Gazette savs: 

“Not the least gratifying feature of it is that it will proba- 
bly teach the gentlemen of Lombard Street, who have been 
disposed to treat the Province with so much patronizing 
superciliousness, that this country is not wholly dependent 
upon them for the means to carry out the public works 
which the Legislature may consider to be for the public 
welfare.” 


BI-METALLISM IN GERMANY. 


It was announced early in April that the German Cabinet 
had agreed upon a bill to be proposed to the Parliament, to 
increase the subsidiary coinage from ten to 12 1-2 marks fer 
capita, and that if this bill became a law, it was intended to 
enlarge that coinage by 120 million marks, or § 30,000,000. 

Such a measure would not at present affect the value of 
silver in relation to commodities one way or the other, as 
the bullion for the proposed new coinage would be obtained 
by melting an equivalent amount of the silver thalers still in 
circulation as a full legal tender. It would merely transfer a 
certain weight of silver from one form of money into another. 

On the supposition, however, that Germany will finally 
resume and complete the work of demonetizing silver, which 
was suspended in May, 1879, whatever amount is added to 
the subsidiary silver coinage would be so much subtracted 
from the amount of silver to be ultimately thrown upon the 
markets of the world. 

But it is not to be forgotten that the movement of Germany, 
from a silver toa gold standard, involves the two operations 
of selling silver and buying gold, and that the market value 
of the two metals, in relation to each other, is as much 
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affected by one of these operations as by the other. If 
Germany withdraws a given amount of full-tender silver 
money, and instead of selling it, converts it into subsidiary 
money, it is true that there would be no resulting sale of silver 
to cause a depression of it. But a necessity would arise of 
buying an equal amount of gold to take the place of the 
full silver money withdrawn, and an extra purchase of gold 
affects the relation of the metals as much as an extra sale of 
silver. 

There is a concurrence of opinion among those who have 
the best opportunity to be well informed, that at least half, 
and probably more, of the $ 140,000,000 of coin in the German 
Imperial Bank consists of silver thalers. Whenever they are 
finally withdrawn, if that shall ever happen, and no matter 
whether they are sold, or converted into subsidiary money, 
the German Bank cannot maintain its existing stock of full- 
tender coin without a purchase in some quarter of $ 70,000,000 
of gold. No such sum in gold can now be drawn from the 
depleted stores of that metal, in Europe, without severe 
monetary disturbance. 

On the 27th of April, the London Mews had the following 
in its Paris correspondence :—‘‘I hear from excellent sources 
that leading German statesmen are highly favorable to 
bi-metallism. According to the programme of the bi-metal- 
lists the project for increasing the volume of the fractional 
currency will be rejected by the committee, and the Govern- 
ment will be invited to take steps for an international agree- 
ment on a common basis.” This appears to be somewhat 
corroborated by the following, which has just appeared in 
the Paris Aourse (newspaper)—‘“‘ The leading men of Ger- 
many have been won over to the cause of bi-metallism, not 
through conviction, but necessity, and the advocates of the 
new plan for an international agreement on a common basis 
include Herr von Kardorff, Herr von Merbach and Herr 
Schorlemeralst.’’ The London 7Z%mes money article, of April 
28, observes —‘“‘A statement to the effect that leading Ger- 
man statesmen are highly favorable to bi-metallism is pub- 
lished in the Paris Bourse. If it be well founded, the German 
Government appear at length to have realized what was pre- 
dicted from the first—that, in her existing commercial position, 
Germany is incapable of maintaining a single gold standard. 
We have no sympathy with their dream of a uniform ratio 
between gold and silver, which is about as realizable as a 
uniform ratio between cheese and corn. But the fact of an 
agitation having arisen in any shape for the rehabilitation of 
silver in Germany is too significant to be overlooked.” 

This information as to what Germany will do will be taken 
for what it is worth. The only thing which seems to be well 
established is, that for some reason or other, the German 
free-traders are generally for a gold standard, and the pro- 
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tectionists against it. There is no real connection between 
the question of the monetary standard and the question of 
tariff duties, and it is to be treated as a merely accidental 
fact, that the protectionists, who compose the majority of 
the present German Parliament, are disaffected towards the 
gold standard policy of which the free traders were the 
authors. To what extent this disaffection will manifest 
itself remains to be seen, but it is not probable that any 
decisive movement will be made very soon. What is called 
an expectant attitude may suit the atmosphere of Berlin, as 
well as it does that of Paris and Washington. At present, 
at any rate, the anti-gold standard party in Germany has 
determined upon nothing, except to oppose the policy of 
melting down full tender silver thalers and converting them 
into subsidiary coins. 


RESUMPTION IN ITALY. 


Paragraphs have appeared frequently in English and Amer- 
ican journals within a few weeks past, to the effect that the 
statesmen of Italy were contemplating a resumption of coin 
payments within a near future. We have never inclined to 
regard such statements as intrinsically probable. When it 
was finally settled within the past year that Italy would 
remain in the Latin Union, the difficulty in the way of an 
Italian resumption, so long as the policy of the Latin Union 
remains as it now is, became very great. The forced paper 
money of Italy does not differ much in value from the 
bullion value of Italian silver money, but it is as much 
below gold coins as silver bullion is. The Latin Union has 
suspended the further coinage of silver, and thereby keeps 
the existing silver coins at a parity with gold coins. If Italy 
had cut loose from the Latin Union, and opened its mints 
without distinction to both metals, its paper would have been 
at once at a par with silver coins, and a practical coin 
resumption would have resulted without an effort and with- 
out a sacrifice, and it would now be in the exact position in 
which Austria is, where there has not been technically speak- 
ing a resumption, but where there is no market difference 
between paper and silver coin, and where, in fact, paper 
seems to be rather preferred from its greater convenience. 

The difference between Italian paper and Italian coin, 
fluctuates above and below the point of (say) fifteen per 
cent., and within two years past has tended rather to increase 
than to diminish. It is hardly among possibilities that the 
attempt will be made under existing circumstances to raise 
the value of paper to that extent, with all the plainly fore- 
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seen consequences as respects the pressure of the public and 
private debts with which Italy is loaded down. 

What is being discussed in that country, is not the restor- 
ation of coin payments, but the expediency of permitting 
parties desiring to do so, to make their contracts payable in 
coin generally, or in a particular kind of coin, which liberty 
of contract does not, as it would seem, now exist. 

The Paris correspondent of the London LZconomist, writing 
under date of March 18, says: 

The Minister of Commerce in Italy, has issued a circular to the 
banks asking for their opinion relative to the forced currency of paper 
money. Considering the benefit trade would derive from a right of 
stipulating for payments in gold, silver, or paper, at option—espe- 
cially in international commerce—the Minister declares that he would 
be ready to abrogate the decree rendering the acceptance of bank 
notes obligatory for all payments, but before adopting that reform he 
invites the banks to submit observations on the subject. It might 
be objected that the authorization of the Government was not nec- 
essary to permit payment in coin in commercial transactions, when 
that condition was agreed to; but the case arose frequently in 
France during the early part of the late suspension of specie pay- 
ments, when gold was at a high premium. Some of the Tribunals 
then ruled that a debtor had a right to make payment in paper 
notwithstanding any stipulation to the contrary, as parties could 
not contract themselves out of the law. Some of the Tribunals, 
however, upheld the contracts. It must be said that the examples 
were few of debtors endeavoring to evade obligations fully entered 
into by appealing to that law. : 

We have noticed in French writers a difference on the 
points, whether contracts to pay coin, when the Bank of 
France is in a state of suspension, or specific contracts to 
pay either gold or silver, when paper does not enjoy a forced 
currency, are within the law. It would seem that neither 
point is authoritatively settled. Such contracts are, however, 
according to all accounts, so extremely rare as to be sub- 
stantially unknown. In Russia, where the National paper 
money has been, with the exception of one short interval, 
inconvertible for a century.past, all rouble contracts, how- 
ever worded, are solvable in paper roubles. The Russian 
Minister of Finance has been asked within a year past to 
relax this rule, but he declined peremptorily to do so, declar- 
ing that it would result in a further depreciation of the 
National paper. 
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AUSTRALIAN MEATS.—The Orient Steam Navigation Company— 
a corporation which already has a large trade between England and 
Australia—has announced its determination to increase its capital to 
$ 1,000,000, in order to enable it to meet the coming and _ increasing 
demand for fresh meats from Australia. The company will fit up its 
steamers with the newly-invented cold-air machines, and will hold 
itself ready to carry dead meat from Australia for all comers. 
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RAILROAD THE OF RAILS. 
The London LZvonomist, of March 13, says, in reference to 
the policy of those members of the American Congress who 
are endeavoring to effect a reduction of the tariff: “ Instead 
of pressing for a general reduction of duties, they are 
singling out the most oppressive and indefensible of the 
imposts, such as the duties on steel rails, on woolen goods, 
on paper, etc. This attack in detail is all the more likely 
to be successful because of the growing political and com- 
mercial importance of the West. The farmers know that 
their position in the European markets greatly depends upon 
their ability to command cheap transport for their produce. 
The duty of fully one hundred per cent. on rails, however, 
greatly increases the cost of railroad construction, and thus 
enhances rates to the obvious detriment of the agriculturists. 
The tariff question is thus being brought home in a very 
practical way to the farmers.’ 

In this country, whatever may be the case in England, the 
cost of railroads, either to those whe originally constructed 
them, or to those who now own them, has no relation to 
the rates exacted by the roads, either for passenger fares or 
freights. We know of no recognized principle in economical 
science, as it is called, upon which such a relation could 
rest in any countrv, and we know, as a matter of fact, that 
no such relation exists in this country. It is really as absurd 
as the dogma that the price of a thing depends upon the 
cost of it, which, if true, would be a perpetual guarantee 
against the insolvency of any producer, whereas all producers 
know too well that with ali possible forecast they are often- 
times burdened with many things impossible to be _ sold 
except at a sacrifice. There are many railroads which pay 
little or no profit, and there are others which pay enormously 
upon what is called watered capital, that is to say, upon 
what they did zot cost. 

About a year ago, Mr. Vanderbilt paid $400,000 duties, or 
thereabouts, upon English steel rails, for the New York 
Central. If these rails had been duty free, it is not only not 
certain, but wholly improbable, that ‘he could have obtained 
them at $400,000 less cost. The English seller would have 
surely raised his price, to the extent of some part, at least, 
of the $400,000. But whether it was paid partly or wholly 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, we will venture to say that no man in 
America, desiring to maintain a reputation for ordinary intel- 
ligence, will affirm that the rates for fares or freight on the 
New York Central were thereby raised one farthing, or that 
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the money which the Government received came from any 
pockets except those of the owners of the New York Central, 
or those of the English manufacturers of the rails, or from 
both in some unknown proportion. And what is true of the 
New York Central, is true of all the so-called trunk roads 
to the West. They charge the highest rates for fares and 
freights which they can obtain, with no regard whatever to 
the cost of their own construction, and on the other hand, 
those who use them pay as little as they can, and with an 
indifference, which is absolute, to the question whether what 
they pay is an adequate remuneration for the capital 
employed in building and maintaining the works of which 
they avail themselves. The rates of fares and freights upon 
these trunk railroads, and upon all railroads, are determined 
by competition, by the intelligent interest of the railroads 
themselves to establish rates which will not be so high as 
to reduce revenues, and by a variety of other considerations, 
of which the cost of the roads is never one. 

It is true enough that the cost of building a_ proposed 
new railroad will always be one element in determining 
whether it will be built or not, and those who want new 
roads have a rational motive for desiring that the cost 
should be reduced, if they believe that the existing range 
of expensiveness is likely to prevent their construction. But 
as to existing roads, nobody but the owners need concern 
themselves about the price of rails, or of anything else 
necessary for their maintenance. A _ high price of rails 
will not raise fares, nor will a lower price reduce them. 
And it will always be for the owners to determine for 
themselves the balance of advaniages and disadvantages, 
which may attend a reduction of the cost of railroads 
at the risk of encouraging the construction of rival works. 

In writing thus far, we have to some extent assumed it 
to be established that heavy duties on iron and steel rails 
do raise their cost in the long run to American railroad 
companies. But it is almost unnecessary to say that that 
is vehemently denied by a numerous and _ intelligent class 
of persons, who believe that a home production of rails is 
the only effective check upon the height to which the 
price of rails would be raised by the British producers of 
them. That is a question which we cannot very properly 
discuss, but we could hardly forbear treating with the ridi- 
cule it deserves, the idea that railroad managers in this 
country ever think of regulating fares and freights by the 
actual cost at which they have acquired and now maintain 
their respective properties. 
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° 
A swell of prices of commodities commenced in_ this 
country about July, 1879, and reached its maximum _ six 
months later. While it lasted, the exhilaration which it 
caused in the minds of men rendered it inopportune, and 
probably useless, to remind them that the inexorable laws of 
finance, and the facts of the situation, made it impossible 
that the upward turn in valuations could be anything more 
than very temporary. A severe contraction of the metallic 
currency of the commercial world had been brought about 
by extensive demonetizations of one of the precious metals, 
and had necessarily resulted in a marked fall of prices, or in 
other words, in a notable depression in business. When the 
summer of 1879 arrived, nothing had been done to avert the 
disaster, except a slow, and as yet trifling, coinage of silver 
by the United States, and nevertheless the visible fact was 
that during the latter part of 1879, the money valuation of 
nearly all commodities in America was going up by leaps 
and bounds. It thus seemed for the moment that the money 
of the European and American world was still sufficient, 
although largely deprived of the aid of the white metal, to 
sustain the average prices of the twenty years preceding 1873. 
The recoil has come very quickly, and we are now brought 
face to face with the clear truth that the commercial world 
is still under the darkening shadow of a gold famine. An 
improved condition in a single country failed to effect any 
permanent relief over the wider area of the civilized nations, 
and as metallic prices throughout the world tend necessarily 
to an equilibrium, this improved condition in a single country 
has turned out itself to be temporary. Since January prices 
have fallen here almost as rapidly as they had risen, and 
they now distinctly tend to a return to the point from which 
they-started. If they do not absolutely reach that point, it 
will only be because the American silver coinage progresses 
steadily, although slowly, and that the intensity of the gold 
constriction is thereby in some measure alleviated. 

In the light of present experiences, it is easily seen that 
the expansion of prices in the United States during the last 
part of 1879, was by no means an enduring overthrow of 
irrepealable and irreversible economical laws, but was the 
temporary outcome of these two circumstances— 

first, that a large portion of the currency which had been 
driven into hoards in this country, and was thus, for the 
time being, practically struck out of existence by a continuous 
fall in prices, was restored to its proper activity and use by 
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the common belief that prices could fall no lower, and that 
industrial enterprises might safely be resumed. 

Second, the transfer to this country of a large amount of 
the gold of Europe as the result of a forcing process by 
which prices were brought down even more ruinously low 
here than there, of which ‘transfer the immediate result was 
a rise in American money valuations of commodities, while 
the final result, which we are now ‘suffering, is the fall nec- 
essarily caused by the depletion of European currency and 
the prostration of European markets. 

rhe events of to-day completely confirm the following con- 
clusions of the report (1877) of the United States Monetary 
Commission : 

That the two precious metals together are adequate to maintain existing 
prices is made at least doubtful by the fact that so many countries have aban- 
doned coin payments within recent years, and have resorted to paper money 
Phe total inadequacy of gold alone is apparent. , 

Che facts that Germany and the Scandinavian States have adopted the single 
gold standard, and that some other European nations may possibly adopt it, 
instead of being reasons for perseverance in the attempt to establish it in the 
United States, are precisely the facts which make such an attempt entirely 
impracticable and ruinous. If the nations on the Continent of Europe had the 
double standard, a gold standard would be possible here, because in that con 
dition, they would freely exchange gold for silver. The attainment of such 
standard becomes difficult precisely in proportion to the number and importance 
of the countries engaged in striving after it; and it is precisely in the same 
proportion that the ruinous effects of striving after it are aggravated. To pro- 
pose to this country a contest for a gold standard with the European nations, 
is to propose to it a disastrous race, in which all the contestants will suffe 
immeasurably, and the victors even more than the vanquished. 


This “ disastrous race with the European nations for a gold 
standard”’ would have been prevented altogether by the 
remonetization of silver, which was desired by majorities in the 
last Congress, as it is in the present Congress. But the pur- 
pose of the President being known and declared, to veto any 
bill which should authorize the coinage of any quantity of 
full-tender silver however small, it became a parliamentary 
necessity, in order to secure the two-thirds vote to pass a 
bill over his veto, to submit to such a close restriction upon 
that coinage that as yet very little relief from the constric- 
tion of a gold standard has been obtained. The sixty million 
silver dollars thus far struck at the mints, have to that 
extent mitigated the pressure, but the demand for gold by 
the United States, notwithstanding that mitigation, has 
broken down prices throughout the commercial world, and 
still keeps them down. This American demand for goid will 
continue to keep prices down, until silver is restored here to 
its constitutional right of free coinage, or until, under the 
limited rate of coinage now permitted, time enough shall 
have elapsed to supply a sufficiency for our metallic wants. 

A few figures will show the magnitude of the drain of 
money to which Europe has been subjected, under the policy 
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which has been forced upon the United States by an arbi- 
trary and really unconstitutional abuse of the veto power. 

The coin and bullion in the Bank of England is nearly all 
gold. There is always a small quantity of silver, the exact 
amourt of which the bank declines to state. As it is not 
probable that this amount, whatever it may be, varies much 
from time to time, the reported variations in the total stock 
of coin and bullion may be taken as a measure of the vdria- 
tions in the amount of gold. 

The coin and bullion in the Bank of England was as fol- 
lows at the dates given: 

1876 (Oct. 25)... £ 33,194,869 se 1878 (Oct. 23)... £ 24,247,846 
1877 (Oct. 24)... 22,693,080 oes 1879 (Oct. 22)... 32,257,804 

From October 22, 1879, to December 10, of that year, the 
stock declined continuously and sharply to £ 27,609,249, after 
which date there was some recovery, reaching at one time 
about the figures of £ 29,000,000. The stock is now about 
ZL, 27,400,000. 

Both the deposits and circulation of the Bank of England 
have been increased within three or four years, and although 
the stock of coin and bullion has not been reduced since 
October, 1879, to as low a point as it reached in either Octo- 
ber, 1877, or in October, 1878, yet the reduction has been 
sufficient to excite alarm. 

Thus, the London Z7mes said, January 7 : 

Were another £5,000,000 to be withdrawn, the probability ts that this 
market would be subject to extreme pressure, resulting in a renewed deprecia- 
tion of value in every direction. 

And the London Lconomist said, January 10: 

The position of the bank has been much weakened in the past three months, 
and it would take but little to reverse the course of this market sharply. 


What alarms, and justly alarms, these English authorities, 
is not the condition of the metallic reserve of the bank con- 
sidered in itself, but the fact that this reserve has been main- 
tained at its present point by drafts upon the amount of 
gold in circulation in the United Kingdom. They recognize 
that fact as established, and there is no doubt that it is so. 

The imports of coin aad bullion into the United Kingdom 
were not registered at the custom houses until November, 
1857, although the previous exports had been. It is not pos- 
sible therefore to go farther back than 1858 for official 
statements of both imports and exports. 

For the nineteen years from 1858 to 1876, both inclusive, 
the movement of gold was, imports ¥ 354,693,127, and 
exports £ 268,669,150. The excess of imports was, therefore, 
ZL, 86,023,977, Or at the average annual rate of Y¥ 4,527,570. 
On the basis of these figures, it has always been stated that 
in round numbers an annual gold import of £ 5,000,000 was 
needed to make good the loss and abrasion of British coins, 
and to supply the British consumption in plate and the arts. 
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Thus, the London LZconomist said on the 16th of January, 
1875: “The annual supply of gold necessary for England 
alone is £ 5,000,000. 
Since 1876, the movement of gold has been as follows 
Exports. Import 


of Ye sa ina eae £, 20,361,386 coos 36 3S 488,005 
Wi Ccccccnnageads 14,908, 507 ay 20,872,216 
1879... us 17,578,818 ee 13,331,309 
1880 (first three months) Sanche eains 1,884,351 ents 1,184,630 


£ 54,793,062 woes £ 50,840,140 

In the aggregate, this table shows an excess of exports of 
A, 3,952,922, notwithstanding an excess of imports in 1878 of 
L, 5,993,709. 

On the basis of the consumption of gold during the pre- 
ceding nineteen years, the consumption in the United Kingdom 
during these three years and a quarter cannot be computed 
at a less rate than cé 527,576 annually, which would — 
a total of £14,714,622. Adding that sum to ¥ 3,952,922, 
which was the net export during the same three years st a 
quarter, it is shown that the aggregate sto¢k in circulation 
and in the Bank of England must have been reduced in that 
time by the great sum of £ 18,667,344. 

Converting francs into pounds at the rate of twenty-five 
francs to the pound, the metallic reserve of the Bank of 
France on the 31st of December of the five years ending 
with 1879, was as follows: 

Gold, ilver, Gold, Silver, 


1875 . £ 46,972,000 £, 20,200,000 1878 . £ 39,344,000 .£ 42,324,000 
1876 . 61,216,000 . 25,544,000 1879, 29,604,000 . 49,104,000 
1877. 47,084,000, 34,616,000 


It has increased somewhat since, and on the 22d of April 
1880, was £ 32,526,267. 

The decline in the amount of gold from December 31, 
1878, to December 31, 1879, was not continuous. QOn_ the 
contrary, it increased from ¥£ 39,344,000 on the 31st of 
December, 1878, to £ 42,440,000 on the 31st of May, 1879, 
from which figures it declined to ¥£ 29,664,000, during the 
subsequent seven months which cover the period of the 
extraordinary importations of European gold by the United 
States. 

We thus find that since the end of 1876 the British stock 
gold has been depleted to the extent of 4 18,697,344, and the 
stock of gold in the Bank of France to the extent of about 
Z, 30,000,000, making an aggregate depletion of £ 48,697,344 
or $ 243,486,720. Nobody suggests that the stock in the 
French circulation has increased, and if the fact could be 
ascertained, the contrary is more likely to have happened. 

As respects Germany, which is the only other important 
European country which is not under the regime of incon- 
vertible paper money, the increase of gold, if there has been 
any at all, is very slight. 
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The aggregate metallic reserves in the German Bank fluc- 
tuate between f£ 25,000,000 and £ 27,000,000. The proportion 
of the two metals is a bank secret, but it was the common 
belicf in Berlin in 1877 that the proportion of silver was 
then two-thirds of the whole. On the 22d of November, 
1879, the London /conomist said, on the authority of the 
Berliner Borsen Zeitung : 

“Tt is believed that the proportion of bullion at the Bank 
is two-fifths gold and three-fifths silver.” 

Within a few weeks the “conomist has expressed its opinion, 
based upon information from Berlin, that the larger propor- 
tion is still silver. 

From September 30, 1878, to January 15, 1879, the silver 
in the Austrian National Bank increased from ¥£ 6,900,000 
to £ 9,070,000. There was no change in the gold, which, 
at both dates, was a little below £ 8,000,000. 

At a late date (March 15, 1880), the total metallic reserve 
(the proportion of the metals not being given) showed no 
change, being £ 17,021,000. But inasmuch as the coinage of 
silver at the Austrian Mint has been steady and considerable 
for the past year and a half, the presumption is strong 
that the gold part of the bank reserve has been dimin- 
ishing. 


Commenting upon the depletion and scarcity of gold in 


Europe, the New York /tnanctal Chronicle of May 1, says: 


The extreme want of Eurcpe for gold will be developed aggressively as soon 
is the present business revival becomes more pronounced and general. Nothing 
but the unusual and wide-spread depression the world has been passing tlfrough, 
has hitherto kept this want in abeyance. As exchanges become more active, 
one of three things must happen—either this want must be supplied, or it 
must be relieved by the remonetization of silver, or panics or crises in Europe 
cannot fail to be of frequent occurrence. 

So far is it from being true that “the extreme want of 
Lurope for gold” has been “ kept in abeyance” by “the wide- 
ypread depression the world has been passing through,” it is this 
very constriction of gold which has brought about “ he 
depresston,” and the “ business revival” will become “ pronounced 
and general” only as fast and as far as the cause of the “ dé- 
presston”’ is removed, The appearances to the contrary have 
proved deceptive and shortlived. The same gold cannot be 
in two places at one and the same time. It has proved 
possible for the United States, by forcing down prices to the 
point of confiscating the property of everybody who was in 
debt, to cut off the European supply of goid from our mines 
and even to compel Europe, during the last half of 1879, to 
send us $80,000,000 of that metal. It has proved possible 
for the United, States, upon the basis of this abnormal accu- 
mulation, to enjoy a revival of prices for a very brief season. 
But it has not proved possible for the United States to 
escape the inevitable recoil of such a policy, which we now 
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experience in the prostration of the European markets, from 
which we suffer in two ways—first, because the bulk of our 
exports are sold in ‘those markets, and secondly, because 
there is no assignable limit to the sacrifices to which Euro- 
pean manufacturers must and will submit in the struggle to 
recover the gold which Europe has lost. Such are the con- 
sequences, so clearly predicted and so speedily realized, of 
that war of prices of which, “a contest for a gold standard 
with the European natiens”’ essentially consists. 

During the six fiscal years ending June 30, 1879, according 
to the last annual report of the Director of the Mint, the 
total production of our silver mines was § 233,722,260, out 
of which the coinage (largely the subsidiary coinage) was 
$ 108,318,892, the quantity used in arts and manufactures was 
$27,418,111, and the quantity exported (as reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics) was $97,985,257. 

During the same years, according to the same authority, 
the total domestic gold production’was $ 243,891,532, out of 
which the coinage was $ 207,827,061, the quantity used in 
arts and manufactures was $26,748,628, and the quantity 
exported was only $9,315,843. 

It is true that of the silver coined during those six years, 
substantially none has been exported, while of the gold coins, 
foreign and American, the excess of exports over imports 
during the same time, was §$ 81,584,049, so that the increase 
of gold coins in the country, deducting the net exports from 
the coinages, was $151,490,898, and not the larger sum of 
$ 2073827,061, which was struck at the mints. But of the 
actual increase of $ 151,490,898, only $18,593,378 occurred 
during the three years ending June 30, 1876, nearly the 
whole of it, or in exact figures $ 132,997,520, occurred in the 
three years ending June 30, 1879, during which preparations 
were in progress for a resumption, which was a gold resump- 
tion, except so far as it was modified in some slight degree 
by a silver coinage, kept down to the minimum of the law 
by a President who had vainly endeavored to prevent any 
silver coinage at all. 

To the gold accumulation thus shown of £ 132,997,520 
during the three years ending June 30, 1879, is to be added 
more than $ 100,000,000 accumulated since, by domestic pro- 
duction, and by the great gold imports of the last half of 
1879. 

In short the gold lost by Europe is accounted for by the 
gold accumulation in America. Without doubt, a_ coin 
resumption here was not practicable without an accumulation 
of coin, but to make that accumulation consist almost 
wholly of gold, was a purely gratuitous folly. If we had 
increased our silver coinage only to the extent of our own 
domestic silver bullion exported during the six years ending 
June 30, 1879, the drain of gold to which we have subjected 
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Europe, with its disastrous effects upon our prices, industry 
and commerce, would have been mitigated by the great sum 
of $97,985,257. 

Under the policy we have been pursuing we have shipped 
away our silver with the necessary efiect of keeping up prices 
in Asia, where we sel! little and purchase much, while we 
have depleted Europe of its gold. The resulting prostration 
of European markets has brought on the disasters we are 
now suffering—falling prices in our export trade, the great: 
bulk of which is to Europe, and the influx upon us of 
European iron and manufactures of all kinds to be sold at 
any sacrifice which may be rendered necessary by an insane 
“contest for gold.” That is a metal which Europe, under its 
present monetary regime, must and will have at any price, 
but for us, with our enduring silver mines, it is the most 
useless of all commodities, if we would only give free play 
to our constitutional double standard. 

It is curious to observe that while America was deceived 
by the temporary rise of prices resulting from an abnormal 
import of European gold during the last half of 1879, 
Europe was equally deceived by the temporary rise in its 
own prices which was caused by the abnormal demands of 
the markets of the United States. . 

In a Financial and Commercial History of 1879, published in 
the London Statist of January 31, 1880, Robert Giffen, one 
of the most accurate and eminent economical writers in Eng- 
land, portrays every thing in the following glowing colors : 

The rise in iron, copper, lead and tin from July to December is generally 
from 25 to 50 per cent. Since the beginning ‘of the present year there has 
been another move upwards, which renders all the stronger the evidence as to 
the steady demand in the trade. Similar tables could be made up for other 


commodities. 
Look only at the list of trades as to which this cheerful report of rising 


prices and increasing employment for capital and labor is made: Iron and 
coal trades, ship building, shipping, cotton, woolen, linen, leather, Colonial 
produce (tea, sugar, dyestuffs, &c. ), chemicals, metals generally. 

Another noteworthy circumstance of the year has been a recovery in the 
India trade. 

Among other happy consequences of this roseate condition 
of things, Mr. Giffen says that it “puts an end to fresh 
propositions for a bi-metallic conference and other bi-metallic 
projects, which made a notse when trade was dull.” 

And he finally concludes the whole by saying: 

We come back to the conclusion, then, that the trade prospect of the year 
is a cheerful one, and that there is little to obscure the prospect—that the 
hopes generally indulged in have a very solid foundation. Barring accidents, 
the year 1880 should be quite as prosperous as 1870, when trade started into 
life after another great depression. 


It very soon turned out that Mr. Giffen’s “very solid foun- 


dation” was nothing but a treacherous quicksand. 
On the 24th of Aprjl we find the Liverpool correspondent 
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of the New York Commercial Bulletin describing the situation 
as follows: 

The downward progress of the various markets has further continued. . . . The 
reaction from the late excitement is daily becoming more pronounced. Cotton, 
iron and general produce have declined still further, and are without sign of 
recovery. Wheat early in the week was nearly unsalable, but has since im- 
proved. So that all round there is no relief to holders. Rumors are becoming 
more and more frequent in London and here of exceedingly heavy losses being 
made, and the credit of firms is in many cases being seriously endangered. 

. . . ~ 

The London LZconomist of May 1, gives the rise in the 
prices of metals from July 1, 1879 to January 1, 1880, and 
the fall from the last date to April 1, 1880, as follows: 

Rise in Fall in Risein Falliy 

Stix three six three 
pronths. months, months. smonths* 
Per cent. Percent, Per cent. Per cent, 


ee eee 35 . 24 ‘ English tin 
Pig iron 738 ; 61 sie Straits tin 


Middlesborough bars. 79 P 42 ‘ee Tin plates 
English lead 48 ‘ 24 aig 

The English are slow to learn anything. The Bank of 
England has just ordered a reprint at its own expense of 
Lord Liverpool’s tract of 1805 on the coinage, as if no new 
facts could have been developed in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and forgetting that that tract discussed only the local 
policy of Great Britain, and did not in any manner touch 
the question of the metallic standard of the commercial 
world, raised for the first time by Chevalier after the Cali- 
fornia and Australian gold discoveries. 

Mr. Giffen is wise above the average of Englishmen, but 
when’ he announced a return to the conditions of 1870, he 
failed to see that the bottom of prices has been radically 
changed since that date by the closure of the European 
mints to silver, and by a similar closure (happily not total) 
in the United States. Gro. M. WEsTON. 

New York, May, 1880. 


CANADIAN EXpoRT OF ANIMALS.—According to the report of the 
Minister of Agriculture, the number of Canadian cattle, sheep and 
swine shipped to the British market from the ports of Quebec, 
Montreal and Portland during the past three years, was as follows: 

1877. 1878. 1879. 
18,655 .. 24,682 
41,250 .. 79,085 
2,778 .. 4,745 

For the fiscal year ending in June, 1879, the total Canadian ex- 
ports were valued at $71,491,255, as compared with $79,323,667 for 
the year ending in June, 1878. In general, the falling off was due to 
a reduction jin prices, rather than in quantities. 3 proportion to 
population, Canada has a larger foreign trade than the United States. 
It will improve its condition when it has comparatively less foreign 
trade and more domestic trade. 
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The London LZoonomist has been publishing from time to 
time, for a year past, carefully prepared exhibits of the 
profits of the different classes of British investments. Upon 
the principle, apparently, of reserving the best thing for 
the last of these exhibits, it closes its review with an 
account of the profits of banking for the ten years from 
1870 to £879, both inclusive. This account it begins in the 
following way: ‘We approach this section of our inquiry 
with some hesitation; for it is almost an impossibility to 
do full justice to the great home banking interests, not that, 
even in the face of the losses incurred by the Collie frauds 
or West of England Bank disaster, we shall have any diffi- 
culty in verifying the conclusion of Mr. Bagehot, that ‘the 
joint-stock banks of this country are a most remarkable 
success ;’ it will only be difficult, indeed, to give the full 
measure of that success. Bank shareholders have derived 
many advantages from their holdings which no mere enu- 
meration of their dividends received, or of the market prices 
of the day can enable us to determine.” 

No hint is given us as to what these cumulative “advan- 
tages” are, which shareholders enjoy, in addition to their 
dividends and to the rise in the market value of their 
holdings. The entire suggestion will seem mysterious in this 
country, where, indeed, the managers of banks are sometimes 
credited with “advantages” more or less direct, from their 
control of patronage and loans, but where shareholders are 
never supposed to receive anything beyond their avowed and 
published gains. 

There was no occasion to suggest “advantages” prudent 
to be concealed, in a case like this, where those directly stated 
were so ample and inviting. 

The Zconomist divides the English and Welsh banks into 
those doing the whole or greater part of their business in 
London, and those whose business is exclusively or chiefly 
provincial. 

The nine banks of the London group, not including the 
Bank of England, have paid in dividends during the ten 
years from 1870 to 1879, both inclusive, an annual average 
of 7.9 per cent. In addition, the rise in price of the shares 
has averaged annually 3.9 per cent., making a total annual 
average gain of 11.8 per cent. The paid-up capital is 
4 9,270,000, of which the market value is £ 22,370,000. 

As to the banks of the provincial group, it has not been 
found practicable. to obtain complete statements as to all of 
them, but the published returns from three quarters, supposed 
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to be fair representatives of the whole, show during the ten 
years an annual average of 7.5 per cent. in dividends, and 
an annual average of 2.1 per cent. in the increased market 
price of the shares. And they show this, notwithstanding the 
subtraction of the heavy losses from the failures of the West 
of England and South Wales District banks. Of the banks 
remaining solvent, the paid-up capital is £ 13,273,000, while 
the market value of their shares is £ 37,408,000, or almost 
three times as much. 

As to that part of the profits, which consists of the in- 
creased market price of the shares, it is real, both in a National 
point of view and as respects the shareholders, so far as it 
is founded, as it partly is, upon accumulations and surpluses. 
But some part of the rise in market price, is of the same 
nature, and results from the same causes, as the rise during 
the same ten years of the price of well-secured bonds, yielding 
an income which has not changed. Or, in other words, it 
merely measures a fall in the current rates of interest. 

The Zconomist observes: 

Strange to say, the number of new home banks brought forward during the 
the past ten years to tempt investors has been exceedingly small. Between 1860 
and 1870 many such institutions were started and many succumbed, and English 
banking was by no means so profitable as it has been since. The passage of 
the Limited Liability Act of 1862 gave a vast impetus to the introduction 
of financial and monetary undertakings, and competition became so severe that 
risks were incurred which, since the lessons of 1866, have been carefully avoided. 
Some new banks have appeared within the past year, but they have been 
simply conversions of previously existing business; while amalgamations have 
tended rather to diminish than to enlarge the number of our existing banks. 
‘*An old established bank has a frestige which amounts to a privileged oppor- 
tunity. All the banks which pay above twenty per cent., save one, are twenty- 
five years old; all those which pay between fifteen and twenty are so too. A 
new bank could not make these profits. In attempting to do so it would simply 
ruin itself.” So wrote the author of Zoméard Street in 1873, and the reasoning 
is as perfect now as it was then. 

We are rather incredulous as to the fact that there has 
been any special reform in the methods of British banking 
since 1866. The lessons of that year were soon forgotten, as 
such lessons always are. There has certainly been no reform 
in the dominating feature of British banking, which is that 
of attracting deposits by paying interest on them, and of 
thereby making bankers the greatest borrowers and debtors 
in the Kingdom. Some day or other that system will ter- 
minate in a catastrophe. The revival of business in England 
in the latter part of 1879 did not come any too soon, according 
to all accounts, to have saved it already from such a disas- 
ter. The revival has also proved to be very temporary. 

In respect to the Scotch banks, exclusive of the Glasgow 
Bank, the tables of the Economist show that their annual 
dividends for the ten years have averaged 5.15 per cent., and 
that the increase of market value has averaged annually one 
quarter of one per cent. per annum, and would have aver- 
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aged three per cent. per annum, except for the large fall in 
the prices of all Scotch bank shares after the Glasgow catas- 
trophe. 

The annual dividends of the Irish banks during the ten 
years have averaged six per cent., to which is to be added 
an average annual rise of 3.1 per cent. in market value, 
making a total annual gain of g.1 per cent. for shareholders. 

Upon the whole, no prospect could be more attractive if 
banking in the United Kingdom is to be as profitable for 
the next decade, as it has been for the last. But such con- 
tinuance of good fortune is contrary to the ordinary course 
of human affairs, and is in this case specially improbable. 











MARRIAGES, BIRTH-RATES AND INCREASE OF 
POPULATION. 


Ten years ago M. Legrand obtained the prize offered by 
the French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences for the 
best essay upon the methods of improving the moral, social 
and legal conditions of marriage. He has only recently 
published it, enlarging it somewhat and bringing some of 
the tables down to more recent dates. An English periodi- 
cal, The Zcho, makes the following summary of the facts 
established by M. Legrand: 

The fact which makes thoughtful Frenchmen anxious is_ that, 
while the marriage rate is not lower, nay, is even slightly higher 
than it was, the birth rate is alarmingly low, and gets lower instead 
of rising. There were actually more births at the beginning of the 
century, with a population of cnly 27,000,000, than there were in 
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Legrand’s assertion that the decrease is still a sad fact, and to 
another table which shows that the births for every hundred inhabi- 
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was 1871, when, owing to the war, the average sank to 2.26. In m 
1872 it rose to its highest, 2.67. In 1877 it was 2.55, the same as Ait! 
in 1850. Bi) 

Of marriages the French average for the last ten years is 88 for AM 


every hundred inhabitants. It was 60 in 1870, 72 in 1871, 93 (its 
highest ) in 1872, when the war and its results were well-nigh over. 
As with us, the matrimonial barometer is, from year to year, a 
delicate test of the National prosperity or depression. There is no 
complaint, however, of the small number of marriages; it has risen 
since 1800, between which year and 1850 the average was not quite 
79. Nor does France in this respect stand badly as compared with 
other countries. There are actually more marriages per cent. in 
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to be fair representatives of the whole, show during the ten 
years an annual average of 7.5 per cent. in dividends, and 
an annual average of 2.1 per cent. in the increased market 
price of the shares. And they show this, notwithstanding the 
subtraction of the heavy losses from the failures of the West 
of England and South Wales District banks. Of the banks 
remaining solvent, the paid-up capital is £ 13,273,000, while 
the market value of their shares is £ 37,408,000, or almost 
three times as much. 

As to that part of the profits, which consists of the in- 
creased market price of the shares, it is real, both in a National 
point of view and as respects the shareholders, so far as it 
is founded, as it partly is, upon accumulations and surpluses. 
But some part of the rise in market price, is of the same 
nature, and results from the same causes, as the rise during 
the same ten years of the price of well-secured bonds, yielding 
an income which has not changed. Or, in other words, it 
merely measures a fall in the current rates of interest. 

The Zconomist observes: 

Strange to say, the number of new home banks brought forward during the 
the past ten years to tempt investors has been exceedingly small. Between 1860 
and 1870 many such institutions were started and many succumbed, and English 
banking was by no means so profitable as it has been since. The passage of 
the Limited Liability Act of 1862 gave a vast impetus to the introduction 
of financial and monetary undertakings, and competition became so severe that 
risks were incurred which, since the lessons of 1866, have been carefully avoided. 
Some new banks have appeared within the past year, but they have been 
simply conversions of previously existing business; while amalgamations have 
tended rather to diminish than to enlarge the number of our existing banks. 
‘*An old established bank has a frestige which amounts to a privileged oppor- 
tunity. All the banks which pay above twenty per cent., save one, are twenty- 
five years old; all those which pay between fifteen and twenty are so too. A 
new bank could not make these profits. In attempting to do so it would simply 
ruin itself.” So wrote the author of Zoméard Street in 1873, and the reasoning 
is as perfect now as it was then. 


We are rather incredulous as to the fact that there has 
been any special reform in the methods of British banking 
since 1866. The lessons of that year were soon forgotten, as 
such lessons always are. There has certainly been no reform 
in the dominating feature of British banking, which is that 
of attracting deposits by paying interest on them, and of 
thereby making bankers the greatest borrowers and debtors 
in the Kingdom. Some day or other that system will ter- 
minate in a catastrophe. The revival of business in England 
in the latter part of 1879 did not come any too soon, according 
to all accounts, to have saved it already from such a disas- 
ter. The revival has also proved to be very temporary. 

In respect to the Scotch banks, exclusive of the Glasgow 
Bank, the tables of the Zconomist show that their annual 
dividends for the ten years have averaged 5.15 per cent., and 
that the increase of market value has averaged annually one 
quarter of one per cent. per annum, and ‘would have aver- 
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aged three per cent. per annum, except for the large fall in 
the prices of all Scotch bank shares after the Glasgow catas- 
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The fact which makes thoughtful Frenchmen anxious is that, 3 
while the marriage rate is not lower, nay, is even slightly higher 
than it was, the birth rate is alarmingly low, and gets lower instead 
of rising. There were actually more births at the beginning of the 
century, with a population of cnly 27,000,000, than there were in 
1860. Between 1800 and,.1815 the number of children per marriage 
averaged 4.24. It sank gradually till 1860, averaging only 3.03 for 
the years between 1855 and 1860; between 1860 and 1865 it rose to 
3.08. This particular table ends with 1865, and we are left to M. 
Legrand’s assertion that the decrease is still a sad fact, and to 
another table which shows that the births for every hundred inhabi- 
tants have averaged during the last forty years 2.62. The worst year 
was 1871, when, owing to the war, the average sank to 2.26. In 
1872 it rose to its highest, 2.67. In 1877 it was 2.55, the same as 
in 1850. 

Of marriages the French average for the last ten years is 88 for 
every hundred inhabitants. It was 60 in 1870, 72 in 1871, 93 (its 
highest ) in 1872, when the war and its results were well-nigh over. 
As with us, the matrimonial barometer is, from year to year, a 
delicate test of the National prosperity or depression. There is no 
complaint, however, of the small number of marriages; it has risen 
since 1800, between which year and 1850 the average was not quite 
79. Nor does France in this respect stand badly as compared with 
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Holland, 83; Italy, 79; Scotland, 76; Greece, 68; Roumania, 66; Ire- 
land, 47._ So that there are nearly double as many marriages in 
France, for the population, as in Ireland, which we used to look 
on as the most marrying country in Europe. 


The return of births, deaths and marriages in France 
during 1878 has just been published. The number of births 
was less by 7,557, and the excess of births over deaths was 
less by 44,447 than in 1877. The proportion of births to a 
family was shown to be rather under 3.2, which, however, is 
only slightly below the average during the ten years be- 
tween 1855 and 1865, which was 3.5. 

Of 937,211 births in 1878, the illegitimates were 67,912, which 
was very nearly the same ratio which was shown in 1877. 

The Zcho is quite mistaken in saying that the fact that the 
“birth rate is alarmingly low” “makes thoughtful Frenchmen 
anxious.” The prevailing French idea in reference to that 
is, that it illustrates the prudence and forethought of the 
population, and contrasts favorably with what they style the 
recklessness of multiplication in many other countries, where 
there is no expansion of resources for the support of addi- 
tional inhabitants. The French are now a non-emigrating 
people, although they were not always so. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries they manifested quite as much of 
the emigrating tendency as the Spanish or English. With 
the latter they competed energetically for possessions in 


North America and Asia, but their colonizing spirit has so 
completely died out in recent times, that they are not 
numerous even in Algeria, to which their proximity is so 
close, and of which they have been the masters since 1830. 

The following is a comparative statement of marriages, 
births and deaths in Germany and France during the year 
1878: 


Germany. France. 

Marriages. .... 6... see ecee eee ceereeeeesenseees 340,000 “a 279,892 
: 937,211 

839,036 

98,175 

At the end of 1878 the populaticn of France was computed 
at 37,119,720. At the end of 1875 the population of Ger- 
many was 42,727,360, and may have reached 44,000,000 at the 
end of 1878. 

In 1872, when Germany was in the full tide of prosperity, 
from the receipt of the French milliards, the number of 
marriages waS 423,900. 

Beaulieu, in Z’Zconomiste Francaise, of March 13, estimates 
that in 1900 Russia will have t100,0co,ooo of inhabitants, 
Germany 55,000,000, France 40,000,000 and the United States 
60,000,000. Beaulieu has great clearness and genius as a 
writer, but statistics is not one of his strong points. He 
insisted upon it three or four years ago, when he was advo- 
cating the gold-standard theory of his father-in-law, Chevalier, 
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that the silver money of France did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred million francs, when it was twice that. In 1900 the 
population of the United States will be 75,000,000, on the 
probable assumption of a decennial increase of twenty-five 
per cent. If the population of Germany reaches 55,000,000 
in 1900, it will be the result of some industrial prosperity, 
of which there are no present signs. 

France supplies very few emigrants to other countries, but 
receives a good deal of immigration from its neighbors, 
which tends to prove that the conditions of French life are 
better than those of European life in general. On that 
point Beaulieu says: 

The exotic element, already considerable in our population, tends 
to increase. The Belgians, Germans, Swiss, Italians—three nations 
remarkably prolific—throw upon us a part of their surplus. The 
Spaniards, who have room enough at home, if they enjoyed a good 
administration, likewise flow over into our Southern departments. 
There are to-day nearly a million of foreigners in France; in 
twenty years there will probably be two millions, and perhaps more ; 
and a clear foresight may divine that in a century, or in two cen- 
turies at the farthest, there will be in Paris as many foreigners of 
all nationalities as there are French.” 


$$ ee 


PERUVIAN WEALTH. 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA, ] 


“Vale un Peru’ | worth a Peru | is the expression the Italians use 
when they allude to a person or thing whose worth they deem inesti- 
mable. . . . Tales which would be scouted as fabulous if referred 
to any other region are here matter of authentic historical record. 
We have all heard of Atahualpa, the last of the reigning Incas who, 
being caught in the toils of the treacherous Spaniard, engaged to 
ransom himself by filling with gold the room where he stood-—an 
apartment thirty-five feet by eighteen feet, and as high as the King’s 
hand could reach; how he half fulfilled his promise, and might have 
been as good as his word, had his subjects shown more alacrity in 
obeying the behests of the fallen monarch, or Pizarro less bent on 
ridding himself of his captive by the most flagrant breach of faith. 
And we read of that same Pizarro, how, on a toilsome march across 
the pathless Andes, he had every horse of his staff and troop shod 
with silver, that metal, in the absence of iron, being of no more 
account than mere dross. We have been told how in later times 
(1661 ), silver was still so plentiful in Peru that one of its viceroys, 
the Duque de Palata, on his entry into Lima, rode on streets paved 
with silver bars of the value of £ 15,000,000, which were shipped off 
on the following day as the annual tribute of the colony to the 
Spanish monarchy. We know, besides, how almost exclusively that 
silver was made to defray the costs of the ruinous warlike enter- 
prises of the Emperor Charles V, and of Philip II, his son, as well as 
of the courtly extravagance of all the Philips that came after them. 
:, That tide of doubloons and dollars which had so long flowed 
into the Madrid exchequer seemed to run dry by the time these 
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Trans-Atlantic dependencies rid themselves of the Spaniards’ sway 
The fame of Peruvian ores was eclipsed by the report of the pro- 
digious yield of Californian and Australian diggings; and Peru was 
fain to look to her guano and to her nitrate of soda or saltpetre for 
new sources of opulence which proved to be as profitable and prom- 
ised to be more inexhaustible than her former mines. 

There is, nevertheless, still gold in Peru; some in the old veins in 
the mountains and in the sand in the rivers; more, if one but knew 
where to look for it, in the treasures buried by the exterminated 
native Indians in their last unavailing struggles, and by their Spanish 
destroyers themselves in the bloody feuds by which their division of 
the booty was often signalized. But of the revenue accruing to the 
country from the production or exportation of that metal no 
account is published or perhaps kept. And almost as little is 
known about silver. The famous mines of the district of Potosi, on 

hills beyond the lake Titicaca, which supplied Europe with her 
Siiver stores for hundreds of years, belong now to Bolivia. In 
Peru itself, the production of silver is vaguely supposed to amount 
yearly to 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 dollars or soles (the current coin of 
the country, valued, in silver, at 3s. 6d@., to 4s.). But very extensive 
silver mines are said to exist at Cerro de Pasco, to which the pro- 
jectors of the Trans-Andean Oroya Railway intended to extend a 
branch line, in ful! confidence that by a diligent search of those 
grounds which have hitherto been clumsily and wastefully worked, 
they would tind and follow new veins sure to yield silver ore in 
sufficient abundance to repay the whole expenditure of their gigantic 
railway enterprise. But, whatever the revenue from silver may be, 
it is now all reserved by the Government for home consumption, 
a decree recently published having forbidden the exportation of 
silver in bars. The exportation of copper, a newly-opened branch 
of trade, yields, it seems, about 2,000,000 soles yearly. 

Such sums, however, are simply contemptible when placed by the 
side of the amount reached by the figures representing the annual 
export of guano in recent times. Guano, the deposit of sea-fowl 
accumulating for centuries along shore, and kept dry throughout 
all time by this rainless climate, was well known to the native Indians, 
who used it as manure both in times of the Incas and at former 
periods; but it was suffered to lie unproductive by the Spaniards, the 
most improvident of husbandmen, and its very existence was forgot- 
ten till its fertilizing properties were made known to Europe by 
Alexander von Humboldt in the early part of this century, when it 
became one of the most important articles in the trading intercourse 
between the Old World and the New. The quantity and value of 
this precious dung at the time its exportation began, about the year 
1840, enormous as it really was, was wildly exaggerated, and it was 
said that the annual revenue accruing to the Republic from it 
amounted to £4,000,000 or £ 5,000,000 sterling, covering thus more 
than half the State expenditure. And it was confidently asserted, 
even as late as 1873, that guano worth /£ 50,000,000 or £ 60,000,000 
sterling still lay untouched in the country, new deposits being dis- 
covered in various localities in the same measure as the old beds 
became exhausted. In spite of all efforts, fair or foul, made to keep 
up such delusions, it seems, however, a settled point that the richést 
guano beds of the Chincha Islands, lying near the coast between 
Callao and Pisco, have yielded all they ‘had to give, while the guano 
that may still be found in the Lobos Islands, in the Guanapi and 
Macabi Islands, at Punta Alta, Puerto Yngles, Pabellon de Pica, and 
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other spots along the southern coast, is said to be of an inferior 
quality, being mixed up with sand and stone and deficient in ammo- 
nia, so that the demand for guano has greatly abated; and the sale, 
which, in 1869, amounted to 574,790 tons, diminished gradually till 
it sunk to 378,663 tons in 1876, and 310,042 in 1877. In 1878, if we 
may trust private reports, the sale was 338,000 tons. England, which 
in 1876, still imported 130,598 tons, lowered her purchase to 100,954 
tons in 1877, and a similar failing-off occurred in the importation of 
France and Germany. With respect to the amount of available 
guano still being left for exportation in Huanillo, Point Lobos, 
Pabellon de Pica, and Chipana Bay, it was two years ago reckoned 
at about 1,800,000 tons, and its total exhaustion within a few years 
was naturally predicted. As the confidence of the country in the 
power of “ King Guano” was thus abating, new hopes were grounded 
on the might of nitrate of soda, saltpetre, or sa/¢étre as the Spaniards 
call it, which rose, as it were, to the rank and honors of Crown 
Prince and heir of the Throne. 
* * * * % * ¥ ' 

It was as a guarantee for the interest of the National debt 
that the income arising from the sale of guano was originally 
destined ; and as that sale, at the rate of £10 or £12 a ton, for some 
time was productive of something like £ 5,000,000, there was nothing 
over-sanguine in the reliance that was placed upon it. As, however, 
guano is apparently near its end, nitrate of soda is expected to 
answer the same purpose, and yield a sum enabling Peruvian finan- 
ciers to balance accounts. 

The circumstances, however, are by no means the same. Guano 
lay on the ground as ready-made manure; the labor of shoveling it 
and delivering it to the consignees devolved upon a few negroes, and 
in later times on Chinese immigrants. But nitrate of soda, a sub- 
stance used for a variety of purposes, and especially as a fertilizer, 
cannot, like guano, be exported in its natural state, but requires such 
manipulation and preparation as involve considerable labor and 
expense. The Government of the Republic, whose nitrate lay chiefly 
in the district called Provincia Litoral de Tarapaca, on the southern 
coast, parcelled out the nitrate land among a number of commer- 
cial houses, chiefly foreign, upon which it levied an export duty, at 
first only of four cents (about 2¢.) per Spanish quintal (the 22d 
part of an English ton), but which was subsequently raised year 
by year, till it reached one sol twenty-five cents (about 4s.) a 
quintal. But, as even this did not meet the exigencies of the 
revenue, the Government, with a policy tantamount to killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, came to the resolution of re-pur- 
chasing the nitrate grounds from the foreign houses, and to elabo- 
rate and export it on its own account. It thus gradually assumed 
almost the whole monopoly of the nitrate, and the result was that 
the sale, which had gradually risen from 99,440 tons in 1866 to 
386,869 tons in 1875, fell to 213,940 tons in 1877. England, which 
in 1875 imported 27,142 tons, limited her purchase to 12,367 in 
1877; while the price, which was at first £11 per ton, rose to £16 
per ton. The results of the Government monopoly were so disas- 
trous, that in the official statement of the sales of 1877 and the 
first half of 1878 it was found that for 143 cargoes, containing 
116,867 tons of nitrate, and yielding £1,594,264 of gross proceeds, 
as large a sum as £1,324,226 had to be deducted for expenses, 
leaving thus £270,038, or only 46s, 27. per ton as net profit. As, 
however, the Government had no ready cash for the purchase of 
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the nitrate or for its elaboration and shipment, and had to do its 
work by contracts with various persons and companies, it had to 
issue certificates of debt to the the amount of 20,000,000 soles, 
bearing eight per cent. interest; and as this interest amounted to 
£ 293,328, it not only absorbed the £270,038 net profits of the 
sale at 46s. 2d. per ton, but actually left a deficit of £23,190 
against the Government. 

The decrease in the sale of nitrate after 1875, although it may 
be mainly ascribed to this untoward speculation and mismanage- 
ment, partly also arose from a glut in the market due in some 
measure to the competition made to Peruvian nitrate by the 
export of the same produce from Antofagasto, a territory lying 
within the boundaries of the adjoining Republic of Bolivia. This 
Bolivian nitrate, as we all know, became the cause or pretext of 
that quarrel between Bolivia and Chili which led to a war between 
these two Republics, in which Peru was soon involved as an ally 
of Bolivia. The Bolivian Government had ceded its nitrate 
grounds of Antofagasto to the Anglo-Peruvian house of Gibbs, by 
whom part of it was sold to some Chilian houses; and it was 
only after the transfer of these grounds to the Chilian merchants 
that the Bolivian Government laid a heavy export duty on the 
nitrate, on the suggestion, as it was supposed, of the Peruvian Gov: 
ernment. The Chilian Government who, not improbably, only saw 
in this a good opportunity for a quarrel, took up the cause of its 
merchants, and hence the hostilities arose. 

The war, as it appears now, has been disastrous for the Peruvians. 

The result is only too likely to be that Chili is now and 
will remain in possession both of the Peruvian and of the Bolivian 
nitrate grounds. 

The rapid diminution and even the final exhaustion of guano and 
the loss of the inexhaustible nitrate grounds would not be unmit- 
igated calamities, and might, on the contrary, be reckoned as actual 
blessings to Peru, if they conveyed to the Peruvians the salutary 
lesson that their wealth lies not on the surface, but in the depth of 
their country’s soil, and that it is to be had not by other people’s 
work, but by their own. Sanguine patriots, confident of the future 
destinies of their country, are very eloquent in their enumeration of 
its agricultural and mineral riches, but they are not equally ready to 
tell us where their husbandmen and miners are to come from. The 
only branch of agricultural industry that has given very , ncouraging 
returns is the cultivation of sugar, the yearly exportation of which 
has lately reached 85,000 tons, valued at 41,360,000. Twenty per 
cent. of this produce was, till lately, sent to a sugar refinery at Val- 
paraiso, in Chili, but nearly the whole bulk of the remainder found 
its way to England, which bought only 251 tons in 1870, but has 
raised its purchases gradually, till the amount was 55,576 tons in 
1877, Peru thus becoming the fifth cane-sugar-growing State on 
which England depends for her consumption. The sugar is culti- 
vated in forty or fifty plantations, mostly in the neighborhood of 
Lima, or in some of the valleys to the north or south of this city, 
but all on the western or maritime slope of the mountains. They 
are, as a rule, in the hands of foreign merchants, who have spent 
large sums in the purchase of costly machinery, and in some 
instances have even constructed private railways for the conveyance 
of their produce to the seaports, in emulation of what is done at 
Cuba. They ‘are mostly dependent for labor on Chinese coolies, 
though some employ also Cho/os, or half-caste native Indians, the 
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negroes in this country diminishing apace, and the hardier race of 
Indians of the interior sickening as soon as they are removed from 
their mountain air. It must be observed that since the early days 
of the Spanish conquest the conditions of the country have been 
completely reversed; for while under the Incas’ domination the 
rainless maritime region, although well-cultivated, irrigated, and pro- 
vided with roads, seemed to be held of less account, and the pop- 
ulation lived and throve by preference on the table-land between 
the two chains of the Andes and in the so-called montanva, or 
eastern slope of those mountains, and the valleys sloping down to 
the Amazon, the settlements of the Spaniards were chiefly limited 
to the sea-coast, and efforts are only now made to turn the interior 
to useful purposes. The sugar cultivation, as I said, as yet in its 
infancy, has not, to any extent, crossed the mountains, and _ its 
results consequently are still far, very far, from what they may and 
must become. It is important, besides, to bear in mind that what 
has been hitherto done in that respect has been achieved under 
great difficulties, the most serious of which was the deficiency of 
labor, but also at the same time under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances, one of which is the rainless climate, which, combined with 
the seldom failing, plentiful irrigation of the mountain streams, 
enabled the planters to keep their sugar manufacture in full activity 
throughout the year, only allowing one or two months for the 
repair of their machinery and the general cleaning of the establish- 
ment, an advantage they have over the sugar growers of the West 
Indies and other tropical countries where labor suffers interruption 
during the rainy season. Moreover, the cultivation of sugar, like 
many other home industries in this country, is considerably aided 
by the circulation of that depreciated paper money which on many 
other grounds is justly considered as one of the greatest calamities, 
inasmuch as the high price at which gold and silver must be pro- 
cured for the purchase of raw material, of machinery, and other 
things abroad, acts as a stimulant to domestic energy and ingenuity, 
teaches dependency on native produce and resources, and necessa- 
rily extends over home manufacture that protection which in many 
countries is imposed by an unwise and illiberal policy of very high, 
prohibitive duties. That this fillip given, so to say, to National 
activity may be accepted as a meager compensation for the grievous 
disadvantages to which a country is put by a forced paper currency 
is a phenomenon which 1 had occasion to observe in the United 
States, in Italy, and in Turkey itself. 

I shall not waste many words to prove that (like sugar) tobacco, 
coffee, cacao, cotton, Peruvian bark, india-rubber, and other tropical 
produce, as well as rice, maize, grain of all kinds, wine, strong 
liquors, and all the fruits of the temperate zone, might be had in 
Peru in a larger quantity and of a better quality than in many 
other parts of Southern or Central America; nor need I refer to 
the authority of Signor Antonio Raimondi, an Italian, for the last 
thirty years naturalized in this country, and more familiar with 
every inch of it than any of the natives, who, in his great work on 
the Minerals of Peru, concludes his catalogue of the principal 
classes of the mineral produce of the Republic by observing, “ As 
for some minerals, such as the argentiferous lead ores, the gray 
copper, iron, and coal, to indicate alone the localities where they 
are known to be would fill volumes.” 

* * # * * 


ok * * * 
That Peru is a wealthy country, and could, perhaps, be the 
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wealthiest in South America, it would not be difficult to demon- 
strate, But the development of her wealth would require, first 
peace; secondly, a good provident Government; thirdly, active 
cheap, available labor; and lastly, a thorough system of inland 
communication—a net of roads and railroads. With respect to thi 
last item, it might be said that much has been done, and better 
results might have been obtained if much more than could bi 
achieved had not been attempted. 

The great object of the Peruvian Government . . . was to con 
struct railways from various points on the sea shore which should cross 
the double chain of the Andes, and the intervening table-land, and 
go down the eastern slope till they reached the great rivers tribu- 
tary to the Amazon at those points where the streams become nav- 
igable, establishing thus a steam navigation by rail or boat from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Of these bold, gigantic undertakings, 
known under the name of “Trans-Andean’ Railways,” two are very 
nearly accomplished They were made at the expens of the Gov- 
ernment and are National property. One is the Oroya Railway 
starting from Callao and Lima and reaching a height above the sea 
level of 15,641 teet. The distance to Oroya beyond the summit ts 
1360 miles, of which, cighty-six and a half, as far as Chicla, are 
open to traflic; and for the rest the earth-works are finished, Thi 
same line is to be prolonged to the silver mines at Cerro de Pasco, 
to the river Pachilea, to Tarma, to the Chancamayo, and the valley 
of the Amazon. The other might be called the Titicaca Railway , it 
leave the eashore at the roadstead of Mollendo, goes up 112 
mies to Arequipa, the most important town in) Peru after Lima 
and proceed »30 smile further, to Puno, on the Titicaca Lake 
The height above the ‘a at the culminant point on this line 1 
14,600 feet. For the whole distance from Mollendo to Puno, 342 
miles, this railway is finished and open to traffic, It is further con- 
tinucd from the station of Juliaca to Cuzco, the ancient Incas’ capi 
tal, the branch line extending over a distance of 209 miles, of 
which 120 are constructed. From Puno, across the Lake of Titi 
caca, a line of steamers and a carriage road lead to La Paz, the 
principality of Bolivia. 

The construction of these two Trans-Andean lines was intrusted to 
Mr. Henry Meigys,. . . who, by the terms of his contract with the 
Peruvian Government, was to receive altogether 84,084,000 soles, or, 
at 45¢. per sole, £15,765,750. Mr. Henry Meciggs dying two years 
avo, the furtherance of the works devolved on his brother, Mr 
John Meigys, and the other executors of the deceased contractor 
These gentlemen hold and work the Oroya line as security for the 
contracts as yet unfulfilled on the part of the Government. 
The other line, to Puno and Cuzco, is being worked on lease from 
the Government to Mr. Thorndike, formerly one of Mr. Meiggs’ 
engineers. The proceeds of this line are not published in’ the 
official reports of the Government. 

Besides these grand and highly interesting works, seven other 
minor railways have been constructed at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, of which, taken altogether, 521% miles are open to_ traffic, 
and the cost of which amounted to 44,270,000 soles. Most. of 
these start from some of the most important ports and go up 
the valleys, cither to the busiest towns or to the most productive 
agricultural and mining districts of the interior. The lines are 
those from Chimbote to Huaraz and Recoay, 164 miles; from 
Paita to Piura, sixty-two miles; from Pacasmayo to Guadaloupe 
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and La Vifia, ninety miles; from = Salaverry to Trujillo, fifty-five 
miles; from [lo to Moquegua, sixty-two miles; from Pisco to Ica, 
forty-six miles; from Lima to Chancay (Huacho’ Railway ), forty- 
one miles. Some of the lines are still unfinished, and nearly all 
admit of indefinite extension. 

There are, besides, twelve other railway lines, belonging to_ pri- 
vate persons or companies, carried on and finished hitherto to an 
agyregate of 418 miles, about which only imperfect information 
can be obtained. Two of these lines—(1) the Lima-Callao Rail- 
way, eight and a half miles; and (2) the Lima-Chorillos Railway, 
eight and three-quarter miles—have been in cxistence since 1855, 
were constructed by an English company (limited ), with a capital 
of £800,000, and enjoyed privileges which respectively expired in 
1876 and 1878. As a metropolitan railway between Lima and_ its 
harbor, and between Lima and its popular sea-bathing places at 
Chorillos, Miraflores, La Punta, ete. the line yielded splendid 
returns tll the competition of the Government line of Oroya, the 
depreciation of the paper currency, and political disorders, interfered 
with its traffic. It is the best managed railway in Peru, under the 
direction of Mr. William J]. Young. The other lines are—( 3) from 
Iquique to La Noria, seventy and one-quarter miles; (4) from 
Pisayua to Sal de Obispo, 10834 miles, both in the nitrate district ; 
(5) from Eton to Ferrefiafe and Chiclayo, fifty-two and three- 
quarter miles, among sugar plantations; (6) Pimentel to Chiclayo, 
forty-four and three-quarter miles; (7) Arica to Taena, thirty-nine 
miles, monopolizing the trade from Bolivia (about £ 1,000,000 worth 
of goods); (8) a mineral line of Cerro de Paseo, seven miles; 
(9g) Huacho to Playo Chica, ten miles, near salt’ mines; (10) 
Lima to Magdalena, three and three-quarter miles; (11) Chaneay 
to Palpa, twelve and a half miles, through sugar estates; (12) 
Patillos, for nitrate, fifty-seven miles. 

There are thus in this country altogether 1,401 miles of railway 
constructed, and mostly open. Some few of them are adding to 
their mileage, but the two great Trans-Andean lines are far as yet 
from reaching those points beyond the mountains where their real 
usefulness and their remunerative power would begin, Both of 
these, however, and all the minor lines, contribute to the develop- 
ment of agricultural and mining industry by facilitating the con- 
veyance of produce to the sea, where the coasting steamers of the 
Pacific Company supply it with a common highway. The result, 
on the whole, is creditable to Peru, and would be of inestimable 
advantage to it if, as I said, peace and good government admitted 
of the further development of the country’s wealth, and of the 
free and safe application of foreign capital. 


LORD LIVERPOOL’S LETTER TO THE KING, 


Lord Liverpool's letter of 1805, to the King, on the coinage, has 
been reprinted by the Bank of England, the object’ being to sus- 
tain gold mono-metallism. The London “conoemsst says that ‘the 
preface is signed with the initials of Mr, Birch and Mr. Grenfell, 
the present Governor and Deputy-Governor of the bank.” 
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THE MORALITY OF USURY. 


[ The discussion of the subject of Usury froma religious stand-point is seldom 
characterized by so robust common sense as in the following, which we take from 
the Standard of the Cross, a well-known Episcopalian journal, published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio.] 


Mr. Ruskin and the Bishop of Manchester discuss the question of 
usury in the February number of the Contemporary Review, At least, 
the Bishop of Manchester discusses the question, and Mr. Ruskin 
replies with a very positive assertion of his own views, which are 
those of the middle ages, that all payment for the use of money, 
commonly called interest, is usury, and is forbidden by the word of 
God. It must be counted a great blemish in this reply that it 
passes judgment upon certain persons definitely designated, the 
Bishop of Manchester among the number; but the earnest reader 
will pass by what is offensive in the manner of the discussion, in the 
desire to obtain whatever new light an independent thinker may be 
able to shed upon a question of no little importance to the world of 
morals. 

Mr. Ruskin’s well known abhorrence of great cities, with all their 
misery, and filth, and smoke, and general unsightliness, gives zest to 
his denunciation of what he calls usury; that is, the payment of any 
interest, however small, upon borrowed money. All the evils of dense 
populations he seems to regard as the growth of this one root. 

Now, the desire to be open to reproof, the fear of being deceived 
by the sophistry of the world, and above all, a personal example, as 
we must believe, evincing an honest endeavor to live in accordance 
with his peculiar teachings, must win for Mr. Ruskin a_ patient 
hearing. None of us could be pardoned for giving no heed to the 
voice of a messenger sent to testify against the great evils of our 
age, on the ground that it was but a solitary voice; on the other 
hand, those who have drunk in the spirit of the times of the great 
reformers, from John the Baptist down, are perhaps anxious to 
prove their openness to conviction by hastening to confess adhesion 
to any leader who is outspoken about the characteristic evils of our 
day. 

For all these reasons, however, the sincere moralist must regret 
that the great art-critic and essayist has devoted himself so 
ardently to a cause that finds no support in reason, nor, as we 
believe, in the doctrine of Christ. It is a great waste of righteous 
zeal, and tends greatly to confuse those who need the inspiration 
which the earnestness of others can afford, when a false position is 
maintained with so much earnestness and apparent consistency of 
conduct with doctrine. The error is, no doubt, an intellectual one, 
as Mr. Lecky points out in a passage which we shall presently 
quote. But is it a pardonable thing for a man of such undoubted 
intellectual power as Mr. Ruskin to err even in judgment? What 
right has a man to give loose rein to his prejudices, and to set up 
his private opinion in antagonism with that of his age, without a 
careful and humble examination of the opinions of others ? 

In the case before us, the Bishop of Manchester proposes two 
points upon which it was especially desirable that Mr. Ruskin 
should comment, but which he entirely omits from notice in his 
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reply. One is the Parable of the Talents. Our Lord therein pre- 
sents the case of men who are in duty bound to give money to 
the exchangers, that the owner may receive the same with usury. 
There is nothing in the Gospels to show that the parable may 
not be literally applied. If it is the duty of a man who inherits a 
good farm to improve it, and to leave it a still better farm to his 
heirs after him, so is it the duty of a man who inherits money to 
render up an account of that money that will show improvement of 
time. The man is condemned who brings back the same amount he 
had received, having wrapped it up in a napkin and buried it out of 
use. The wonderful thing in the history of Christian ethics is that 
the teaching of this parable could ever have been overlooked. Its 
whole force is contained in this: That the possession of riches is 
stewardship for God, and diligence in the use and disposition of 
them, which under any other conception than that of stewardship 
would indicate covetousness, under this conception becomes an 
imperative duty. 

The other point which most needed Mr. Ruskin’s attention in the 
Bishop of Manchester's letter, and which is ignored by him, is a neat 
illustration of the identity of rent for real estate with interest upon 
money. A farmer asks his landlord to improve his farm by draining 
it, which the landlord consents to do upon the consideration of five 
per cent. interest upon the outlay, to be added to the yearly rent of 
the farm. Call this five per cent. interest on capital invested, and it 
is all wrong, in Mr. Ruskin’s eyes; call it rent, and presumably it is 
all right. The reader wonders whether Mr. Ruskin’s income, so 
generously used indeed for the benefit and pleasure of other people, 
is not largely made up of exactly that sort of usury. 

This is the way in which the subject is disposed of in Lecky’s 
History of European Morals: 


There are many cases in which diversities of moral judgment arise from 
causes that are not moral, but purely intellectual. Thus, for example, when 
theologians pronounced loans at interest contrary to the law of nature and 
plainly extortionate, this error obviously arose from a false notion of the uses 
of money. They believed that it was a sterile thing, and that he who has 
restored what he borrowed, has canceled all the benefit that he has received 
from the transaction. At the time when the first Christian moralists treated the 
subject, special circumstances had rendered the rate of interest extremely high, 
and consequently extremely oppressive to the poor, and this fact, no doubt, 
strengthened the prejudice ; but the root of condemnation of usury was simply 
an error in political economy. When men came to understand that money is a 
productive thing, and that the sum lent enables the borrower to create sources 
of wealth that will continue when the loan has been returned, they perceived 
that there was no natural injustice in exacting payment for this advantage, and 
usury either ceased to be assailed, or was assailed only upon the grounds of 
positive commands, 


The question remains whether the Jewish and mediaeval regula- 
tions and sentiments about usury were intended altogether as a safe- 
guard against oppression of the poor, or to prevent accumulations 
of capital under the control of others than its owners. The enforce- 
ment of a law against lending money, under interest, would undoubt- 
edly compel many men to take a more immediate oversight of the 
employment of their means, and this would certainly do much to 
scatter abroad the wealth that now tends to centralize in great cities 
and great corporations. It would be important to counteract this 
tendency if it were evident that centralized capital is administered 
less economically or for the advantage of smaller circles of persons 
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than it would be if distributed. But in the nature of the case, cen- 
tralization is a means of economizing the administration of capital. 
It costs less for a railway company to collect the revenues of its 
travel than it would cost-for a large number of individual owners of 
the road to collect fares each one over his own half, or quarter- 
mile of the road; and even that would cost less than the transport- 
ation of the railway’s freight and passengers by coach and wagon, 
as it would be necessary to do if a system of individual owner- 
ship should destroy railroads altogether. However great artists like 
Mr. Ruskin might rejoice at the destruction of steam’ power, it is 
idle to deny that the co-operation and mutual trustfulness which it 
has called forth, no less than the physical energy itself, have been 
the fruitful source of economy of muscular labor and human 
drudgery. And as'to the number of persons benefitted by accumu- 
lations of capital, if it were not an increasing nnmber there can be 
no doubt that free and enlightened peoples would rise against the 
tendency of corporations to gather wealth. At present we regard 
hostility to capital, as manifested for example by Sand-lot _politi- 
cians and Pittsburgh rioters, a characteristic of barbarism and igno- 
rance. If the highest philanthropy and enlightenment are to declare 
for Kearney and his crew, we have yet to learn why. 


——— 


SAFES AND THE ART OF SAFE BREAKING.* 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


There is a wide-spread, though mistaken, notion, that almost any 
iron chest with thick walls and an imposing lock is a “safe,’’ and 
consequently, that it is an efficient protection for valuables, not 
only against the effects of fire, but also against the attacks of burglars. 
If, however, the owner’s knowledge extends to the fact that fire-proof 
and burglar-proof safes are entirely different affairs, he is apt to re- 
main secure in the representation, confidently put forth by every 
safe maker, that 4s particular burglar-proof construction will baffle 
the most skillful “cracksman.” The error, in either case, is usually 
discovered after a robbery. 

Fire-proof safes are not intended as safeguards against burglary, 
unless, as is often the case, they contain a specially constructed 
burglar-proof box. 

The problem involved in burglar-proof construction is, to build a 
solid wall of metal, which cannot be pierced by mechanical means 
within any period of time at the disposal of a burglar. No safe maker 
pretends to assert that his safe cannot be entered with proper tools, 
and in course of time. “What man can construct, man can destroy,” 
is a maxim which he does not deny. He reasonably supposes, how- 
ever, that a safe will not be left unguarded for any longer interval 
than from Saturday afternoon until Monday morning, and, in the 
forty hours or so intervening, he claims that no burglar can effect an 
entrance into it. He takes it also for granted that no tools driven 
by steam power will be used against his work, and that the safe will 
be so situated as to make the available room in which a burglar 
might operate as small and as inconvenient as possible. Such pre- 
cautions as guards, when the safe is to be left for a long time, its 
disposition as above indicated, and a maintenance of a light near 


* From Zhe American Machinist. 
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it, will suggest themselves so readily to any one, that their omission 
can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as culpable negligence. 

So far as picking the lock is concerned, the wonderfully ingenious 
construction of modern fastenings renders this undertaking almost 
certain to fail. The modern burglar seldom attempts it, and the safe 
builder feels secure as to that part of his work. There is no key hole, 
wherein to insert powder, and thus blow up the lock; and the 
shoulders made on the spindles of the knobs, which abut against 
the solid walls of the safe, effectually prevent the driving inward of 
these portions. Even such heroic expedients as eliciting. combina- 
tions by a revolver held to the janitor’s head, or a grilling of the 
cashier's feet, become disagreeably useless when the secret is known 
to two persons, neither of whom can use his knowledge without the 
aid of the other. The professional burglar, therefore, avoids the 
lock, and bestows his attention on the door and walls. And here 
his nefarious ingenuity grapples with the honest skill of the builder 
and inventor. 

It is admitted by all makers that the perforation of a safe with 
a small hole, even if not more than half an inch in diameter, 
places it at the mercy of the thief. He has only to insert a cartridge 
of dynamite or other powerful explosive, capable of yielding a 
volume of gas, of about double the cubical contents of the safe, 
ignite the same by a fuse, and the door is torn from its bolts, or 
the bolts themselves give way. Even if the door is not blown 
clear off the safe, a few wrenches with the iron bar or jimmy com- 
pletes the job. 

Drilling the safe wall, although the most common mode of attack, 
is usually not tried until the possibility of easier means is negatived. 
The burglar will attempt to rip the door off bodily, and without the 
aid of explosives. Here he meets the skill of the maker in nice 
fitting. If the door does not fit in its place with an absolutely tight 
joint, a thin steel wedge is inserted in the crack. The latter thus 
slightly expanded admits a larger wedge; then another wedge still 
larger is inserted; and finally an opening is made of sufficient size to 
enable the jimmy to be put in. The jimmy is simply a bar of finely 
tempered steel, having a bent and flattened end. It can be lengthened 
by screwing on sections, and, with the powerful leverage gained, a 
door is often easily torn from its place, despite its bolts. 

If the original crack is of fair size, resort is had to a still shorter 
process. With soft putty, the joint is carefully stopped entirely 
around the door, except for a space four or five inches above, and the 
same beneath. Over the upper orifice thus left, a tin box is placed, 
the flanged edges of which are closely puttied to the safe. Leading 
from this box is a rubber tube which connects with a small portable 
air-pump. While one burglar works the pump, and so exhausts the 
air from within the safe, a second holds a card edgewise to the lower 
crack, and slowly sprinkles fine mealed powder therein. The powder 
is at once drawn in and distributed between the door and the body 
of the safe. It simply remains to ignite the explosive and the door 
is either torn off, or so far, sprung outward as to allow the jimmy to 
enter. Ingenious tongues on the door, dove-tail arrangements of 
the flanges, and a rubber-packed front, now found in the best safes, 
frustrate such efforts as that last described, and the burglar is now 
restricted to drilling the safe, or tearing it apart, and in its success- 
ful opposition to such attacks as these lies the efficacy of the system 
of construction. 

Although the expression “solid wall” has been used in referring to 
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burglar-proof safes, in contradistinction to those especially fire-proof, 
it is not to be understood that safe walls are masses of homogeneous 
metal—some safes, it is true, are so made. One maker casts iron 
directly around a basket-work of the wrought metal. Another makes a 
safe of solid franklinite—a peculiar variety of iron to which partic- 
ular reference is made further on; and other examples might be 
given. Special advantages are claimed for this mode of construction 
over “built-up”’ safes; but, at least in the light of the experiments 
quoted elsewhere in this article, it is doubtful if they are so great as 
is asserted. 

All prominent safe builders build their safes in combinations of iron 
and steel, the differences lying in the nature of the materials, and 
modes of uniting them. The frame, for example, may be of heavy 
welded hoops or solid angle iron. The plates attached to this frame 
may be of steel, wrought iron, or case-hardened cast iron. Different 
grades of steel may be welded together, or steel and wrought iron 
may thus be combined. Quite a variety of modes of fastening plates 
or sets of plates together, exist. One maker rivets adjacent plates; 
another joins several plates at once, by conical bolts; another uses 
heavy screws, and so on. In all cases there is much ingenuity 
expended, for the connecting pieces must be so made, and put in, 
that the burglar cannot pull them out; and care is even taken to 
make them of the same material as the layers through which they 
pass, so that their location cannot be discovered by the difference of 
the sound emitted on striking them, as compared with that given 
forth by the main portion of the safe. In the manner thus outlined, 
hard metals are used to prevent drilling, and strong fastenings to 
prevent tearing asunder of the plates. 

The writer was recently instructed, by a well-known safe-building 
firm of this city, to submit their safe to the most severe tests that 
could be desired—entire liberty being given him to fix the nature of 
the trials—the only stipulations made being that the total time of 
actual attack on the safe should not exceed twenty-four hours, and 
that only such tools as might easily be carried by two or three 
burglars should be used. The writer associated with him Mr. Richard 
H. Buel, C. E., and under the immediate personal supervision of 
that gentleman the trials were conducted. 

The system of burglar-proof construction tested differs materially 
from all other combinations in its embodying a layer of Franklinite 
iron. This iron is obtained from an exceedingly hard mineral, com- 
posed of peroxide of iron, oxide of zinc, and oxide of manganese, 
and found in Sussex County, New Jersey. It is hard enough to cut 
glass, which it resembles in many of its properties, crystallizes beau- 
tifully, and in safe construction is cast around a grating of wrought 
iron rods. The representative plate on which the tests were made 
consisted of layers in thickness as follows: hard and soft steel, welded 
together, 2.6 inches; Franklinite, 2.1 inches; and finally a lining of 
soft iron, 0.42 inch—the total thickness being 5.12 inches. 

It was recognized that, in a large number of trials previously made 
on this safe, the pressure applied to the drills had rarely exceeded 
2,000 pounds. It was therefore determined to use the greatest pres- 
sure the drills would stand. The drills, made of steel hard enough 
to cut glass, soon penetrated, with a hole 1% inches in diameter, 
the outer layer of soft steel; but broke when the following stratum 
of hard steel was reached. Recourse was then had to the flame of 
the compound blow-pipe to “draw the temper,” and so soften the 
metal, and with this help and new drills, progress inward was resumed. 
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Some nine hours were occupied in piercing the steel. Then the 
Franklinite was touched, and again the drills flew to pieces. Drill 
after drill broke. The first impression on the intensely hard metal 
was made under a pressure of two tons, and this was increased at 
times to s¢v fons. The drills, refusing to cut, simply ground their 
way onward—screeching loudly enough to arouse the most somnolent 
watchman, for to use oil was impossible. [t was simply the abrasion 
of metal on metal, and a question of which would wear away, hard 
steel or Franklinite. 

The men at the lever became tired, and reliefs were supplied, and 
thus the work continued. Finally, after eight attempts, lasting from 
three to five hours’ each on consecutive days, and aggregating in all 
twenty-six hours’ actual working time, the effort was abandoned. 
The outer steel layer had been pierced, but over a quarter of an 
inch of Franklinite and the iron behind it was intact. Yet 125 of 
the best drills that could be procured, specially made for the 
work, had been destroyed, and the stipulated time exceeded by two 
hours’ actual drilling and by over six hours of total labor on the 
sample. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this test was far more severe 
than any attack which a burglar could have made, under the most 
favorable circumstances. No two or three men could have worked 
the drill lever continuously for twenty-four hours, nor would they 
have any such facilities for manipulating the work as here existed. 

It is entirely within the power of any corporation or concern pur- 
chasing an expensive safe or vault door, to insist on competitors sub- 
mitting their samples to as severe a trial as may be desired before 
considering any claims. Such a course would promptly eliminate 


cheap and inferior safes, for their makers are intensely averse to 
experiments of any sort calculated to show up their wares; while 
the honestly-built safes would be judged strictly according to rela- 
tive merit, and with regard to their special adaptability to the purpose 
for which they were required. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 

The British Government has a system, established in 1866, of issu- 
ing through the Post Office Department, insurances on lives. To the 
end of 1878, there had been insured the sum of £ 460,759; the pre- 
miums received had amounted to £ 92,998; and the insurance for- 
feited by the default of insurers, aggregated £ 50,583. Upon these 
figures the London Economzst, of March 20, observes: “ This, it must 
be confessed, is a miserable result to show as the outcome of twelve 
years’ operations. The Government system, in short, as it is at 
present condueted, is a practical failure, and it has failed not from 
any inherent defects, but simply because it has never been worked 
in a businesslike way. The Government agents are the postmasters, 
a class of public servants in whose case the principle of the largest 
possible amount of work for the smallest possible remuneration has 
been carried to perfection. For their services as insurance agents, 
we believe, no extra payment is made. They are expected to do the 
work as a part of their ordinary duty, and it is idle to expect that 
they will be zealous in extending a business which brings them 
nothing but extra trouble. Indeed, in many cases, it would be a loss 
for them to push the Government insurances. A great many of 
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them are agents for private insurance companies, from whom they 
receive a commission on business done; and every premium that 
went to the Government, and which could be secured for the private 
office, would represent so much out of the agent’s pocket. Not con- 
tent, however, with giving their agents no personal incentive to push 
their insurance business, the Government have further placed a num- 
ber of petty obstacles in the way of the insurer who might wish to 
approach the agent. For example, a charge of 2d. to 5d. is made for 
copies of the tables showing the premiums to be paid for life insur- 
ance or for immediate or deferred annuities, and the deterrent effect 
of such a charge, small though it is, cannot easily be overestimated. 
Private offices know better than to make any such demand upon 
their possible clients. They seek rather by every possible means to 
bring their schemes under the notice of the public, and if the Gov- 
ernment were to work their insurance business on the same common- 
sense principles that guide the operations of private offices, there is 
little doubt that they could make it a great success instead of a 
regretable and somewhat discreditable failure.” 


BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association was held on Wed- 
nesday, April 21st, 1880. The report of the Board of Management 
shows that at the close of the ninth year of its existence, the Asso- 
ciation finds itself in a prosperous financial condition. Each year has 
increased its strength, and the last is no exception. $1,757 have 
been added to the assets, which now amounts to $12,502.62. From 
this there is to be paid a loss of $500 incurred by the death of a 
member. The expenses during the year have been $14.25. The 
present nuinber of members is ninety-three; double membership 
thirteen; total 106. The Treasurer reports the membership fund to 
be $10,548.11. The number of membership being 106, the fund is 
within $52 of the point at which, by the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, it shall be declared “ Established.” We quote the sections relat- 
ing to the change referred to: 


ArT. II, Sec. 5. Members who have paid dues for ten consecutive years, 
shall become Advanced Members, provided their payments amount in the aggre- 
gate to one hundred dollars. But those whose aggregate payments do not 
amount to one hundred dollars by ten years’ dues, shall become Advanced 
Members as soon as that amount is reached. 

ArT. V, Sec. 4. When the fund obtained under Section 1 shall have accu- 
mulated, so that the balance on hand shall equal one hundred dollars for every 
single membership, after paying all losses, appropriations and expenses, the 
Board of Management shall declare the fund to be ‘‘ Established ;” and if said 
proportion, viz. : 100 to each membershp, can be preserved without any pay- 
ment from Advanced Members, dues shall be collected only from those who are 
not Advanced Members; but if in any year the fund shall fall below said pro- 
portion of $100 to each membership, Advanced Members shall be required to 
pay their dues until such proportion is restored. 

ArT. VI, Sec. 4. After the establishment of the fund as provided in Art. 
V, Sec. 4, there shall be paid on the death or permanent disability of an 
Advanced Member, the sum of six hundred dollars, instead of the sum of five 
hundred dollars as provided in Sec. 1. 
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The report says: “It is believed that the social relations of the 
members were never more pleasant than now, and that the influence 
of the Association is constantly, though quietly, promoting friend- 
ship and mutual esteem. We would record our hearty thanks to the 
National Bank of North America, and the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, for a donation to our fund of $50 each. We should be glad 
to receive from other banking institutions or friends, similar tokens 
of their appreciation of the objects we have in view, viz.: assistance 
to the families of members removed by death.” 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


IMMIGRATION. 


During April, there arrived at New York from foreign countries, 
49,413 passengers. Of these 46,821 were immigrants, of whom there 
were from England, 5,030; Scotland, 1,230; Wales, 109; Ireland, 
11,241; Germany, 13,116; Austria, 1,115; Sweden, 7,316; Norway, 
1,347; Denmark, 1,393; France, 405; Switzerland, 1,351; Italy, 1,457; 
Holland, 576; Russia, 307; Hungary, 289; Poland, 249; Belgium, 113; 
Spain, 48; Portugal, 7; China, 9; Nova Scotia, 15; Cuba, 24; all 
other countries, 74. 

THE IRON INDUSTRY. 


According to statistics collected and published by J. M. Swank, 
Secretary of the American Steel and Iron Association, there 
were, March 1, 697 completed blast furnaces at work, with a 
capacity equal to the production of 6,500,000 tons of pig iron 
annually. There are, besides, forty-four blast furnaces in course 
of construction. At the same date there were at work 380 rolling 
mills, with an annual capacity of 4,000,000 tons of finished iron 
and of 2,150,000 tons in heavy rails. There were twenty-two 
completed Bessemer converters, and ten in course of construction, 
with an annual capacity in ingots of 1,750,000 tons. Also, twenty-two 
completed open-hearth steel works and three being built ; and thirty- 
three open-hearth furnaces completed and six being built, having an 
annual capacity in ingots of 275,000 tons, with a long list of other 
works and contrivances for the production of iron in its varied 
forms, among which are 4,152 nail machines. 


AMERICAN DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


According to the American Dairyman, the dairy industry of 
the United States represents an investment of over $ 1,300,000,000, 
and an annual production of butter and cheese of over $ 350,000,000 
in value; which is $50,000,000 more than the wheat crop of the 
country, one-seventh more than the hay crop; three times more than 
the oat crop, one-third more than the cotton crop, and but one-fifth 
less than the corn crop. Over 350,000,000 pounds of cheese and 
1,500,000,000 pounds of butter are made annually. Of the total 
amount of butter made in the United States, New York produces 
140,000,000 pounds yearly, and 100,000,000 pounds of cheese. 
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MICHIGAN SALT. 


The growth of the salt incustry in Michigan is noteworthy. It 
is now claimed that the Saginaw District is the second largest 
salt-producing section in the Union. There were 169 wells in 
operation in 1879, producing 2,055,040 barrels, or an average of 
12,160 barrels to each well, and fifty-four new wells will be in use 
this year. The product has increased from 1,027,000 barrels in 1874 
to 1,561,000 barrels in 1877, and probably 2,700,000 barrels in 1880. 

WESTERN MANUFACTURES. 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald says: “The manufactur- 
ing industry is a pretty new thing in even the oldest manufac- 
turing districts in this country, and it seems strange to think 
of it as extending clear back into the Western States that 
were, half a century since, purely agricultural. The West now pos- 
sesses five out of the eleven Bessemer steel works, and the 
State of Illinois alone is making more rails every year than were 
made in the United States in any one year prior to 1860. This 
extensive industry, second to that of Pennsylvania, has grown up, 
based on the relations between the Lake Superior iron regions and 
the vast bituminous coal fields of Illinois and Indiana. There are 
said to be 994,512 persons engaged in manufacturing in the States 
of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Thirty years ago only 58,947 persons were 
similarly employed in those States.” 

THE BLACK HILLS. 

The discovery of a six-and-a-half-foot coal seam is reported on 
the grounds of the Philadelphia Company. 

Within three years from the time of the erection of the first stamp 
mill in the Black hills, the aggregate number of mi!ls has increased 
to fifty odd, and the total number of stamps to fully 1,400. 

The Black Hills Pzoneer is unable to restrain the following burst 
of enthusiasm: “Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, gypsum, coal, salt, 
and petroleum, abound in our quartz-ribbed hills, and all our valleys 
unfold an Eden of pasture and farming lands. Think of valleys that 
will produce eight hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre, hemmed 
in by mountains of solid golden ore that will yield from five to five 
hundred dollars to the ton.” 

CANADA RAILWAYS. 


Raiiway construction in Canada is proceeding steadily, but at a 
much less rapid rate than in the United States. The official statis- 
tics for the year ending June 30, 1879, just issued, show 6,484 miles 
in operation, an increase of 341 miles over the previous year, and 
1,537 miles under construction. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

The Committee on Statistics, of the National Board of Under- 
writers, are able this year to present the fullest and most complete 
record of fires that has ever been given. It embraces the whole 
country. The report will be issued to those entitled to receive it, 
and will give for the year 1879, the statistics of over 20,000 fires, 
divided among 300 classes of hazards which have been charged to 
the several hazards that they belong to, and showing an aggregate 
loss of nearly $ 72,000,000. 

The committee ascribe to incendiarism 5,000 of the fires, causing 
a loss of $ 5,000,000. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

In a report, made May 7, upon the importance to the Govern- 
ment of the progress of this road, Gen. W. T. Sherman says: 

“In a military sense, the immediate extension of this railroad 
from Bismarck to the Yellowstone and up the valley of that river 
as high as the mouth of the Big Horn, will be beyond any esti- 
mate the Quartermaster-General can make, because this railroad will 
transport men and supplies for ten, if not twelve, months of the 
year, while the Missouri River and Yellowstone are barely navigable 
by light-draft boats for two, or at most three, months. This part 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad will stimulate the immigrants to 
occupy the line of the Yellowstone, east and west, to such an extent 
as to form a barrier to the nomadic Indians, who have heretofore 
gone back and forth from the Sioux Reservation south to the 
British Territory north, and will enable us in a very few years to give 
up Forts Keogh and Custer, each requiring for garrison a full regi- 
ment of infantry and four companies of cavalry. These could then 
be moved north to the British line, our permanent frontier. 

THE NEW NORTH-WEST. 

The Pzoneer-Press, in referring to the unprecedented influx of 
emigrants along the line of the Northern-Pacific, says: “The records 
of the St. Paul office of the land department of the Northern-Pacific 
Railroad show the amount of land sold in the different divisions of 
the road during the month of March to be 10,553 acres. There have 
been 1,636 immigrants who purchased tickets at the office, besides 
many who have provided themselves before coming here, or who 
have gone through without taking advantage of the special rates 
given settlers. Nine-tenths of these immigrants have proceeded 
directly to Dakota, and the balance have stopped at points along the 
line between Brainerd and Fargo. Government land to the amount 
of 48,500 acres was taken within the limits of the company’s land 
grant in Minnesota during the quarter ending March 31, and 114,500 
acres were taken in Dakota at the Fargo land office.” 

THE IRON TRADE, 

The London 7zmes, of April 14, says: “In America, the number 
of furnaces blown in between July and December last is ascertained 
by the /ron Age to have been 127, bringing up the total number in 
use to 384, or a larger number than was found working at any time 
during the preceding seven years. These 384 furnaces are equal to 
producing four and a quarter million tons of pig iron per annum, 
which is nearly a million and a half tons more than America has 
yet produced in any one year. 

“Statistics collected within the last fortnight show that in the 
United Kingdom 141 furnaces have been blown in since the rst of 
November. Of that number, ninety-seven are in England, twenty- 
two in Scotland, and seventeen in Wales. These 141 furnaces are 
equal to producing 2,099,600 tons of pig iron per annum—a quantity 
exceeding the whole annual production of France, and almost equal 
to that of Germany. Cleveland alone is now turning out pig iron at 
the rate of 2,270,800 tons a year, equal to an increase of more than 
a quarter of a million tons on the production of 1879. When we 
add the increased ratio of production in England and America 
together, we find that they aggregate about three and a half million 
tons. No such increase as this has ever before occurred. It is cal- 
culated that between 1871 and 1872 the production of pig iron 
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throughout the world increased from 12,565,000 to 14,445,000 tons, 
but of this increase Great Britain only contributed 114,000 tons, and 
the United States 740,000 tons, the remainder having been supplied 
by Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, France, etc. All of these 
countries, as well as our own, have now been stimulated by the 
prospect of remunerative prices to develop their production, although 
there are not available for them the same exact figures as those 
quoted for the United States and England.” 
THE GERMAN FREE CITIES. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Mews says that the days 
of the free towns in Germany are numbered, for proceedings are 
now being begun against Bremen which threaten to deprive that 
town entirely of its rights as a free port. The correspondent says 
he supposes Lubeck will shortly receive its death warrant. This new 
and determined policy on the part of Prussia must be regarded with 
the utmost interest by many English and American merchants, whom 
it will materially affect. 

A correspondent, explaining the effect on Hamburg of incorporat- 
ing St. Pauls in the Zollverein, says: “ The daily average of foot passen- 
gers through St. Pauls to and from Hamburg is 117,220; of vehicles 
laden with goods, 2,991; of omnibusses and tram-cars, 921, and of 
carriages, hacks, etc., 938. The establishment of a customs line 
would subject all these to stoppage and search. Prussia has also 
given notice of the abrogation of the facilities hitherto granted to 
the Hamburg cattle market, which is situated in St. Pauls, for the 
transit of cattle going to the Zollverein and for the abolition of the 
Zollverein’s extrepot in Hamburg, where goods are stored after the 
payment of duty, until it is convenient for merchants or manufac- 
turers to ship them across the frontier.” The correspondent adds: 
“ Hamburg is threatened literally with a customs siege, and it has no 
power to resist.” For the present, the matter has been arranged by 
a compromise. 

BRITISH SHIPBUILDING IN CHINA. 

A correspondent at Shanghai writing to the London 7imes, says: 
“The latest additions to the British fleet on the Yangtsze have 
been made in Shanghai by an enterprising firm of Scotch ship- 
builders, who have created here in the course of the past sixteen 
years a shipbuilding .and ship repairing industry of the first magni- 
tude, where iron steamers and marine steam engines of the largest 
size can now be produced. All the 1,100 workmen employed are 
Chinese; and this is a significant sign of the times which ought to 
be borne in mind by our shipwrights on the Clyde and the Tyne.” 

BRITISH INDIA FINANCES. 

The London Standard, of May 5, admits the truth of the rumors 
for some time current that a glaring discrepancy exists between the 
financial results actually realized in India, and those promised in the 
budget statement published in February. The difference is variously 
estimated at from £ 3,000,000 to £ 5,000,000, originating in the fact 
that the financial member of the Viceroy’s Council grossly under- 
estimated the expenses of the Afghan war. 

The Indian Government have sent a dispatch to the Marquis of 
Hartington, Secretary of State for India, showing that the cost of 
the Afghan war will probably exceed the estimates by the sum of 
£ 4,000,000. The dispatch declares that the Military Department is 
solely blameable for the mistake. 
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STOLEN NEGOTIABLE BILLS OF LADING. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—OCTOBER TERM, 1879. 


Shaw et al., Plaintiffs in error, vs. Merchants’ National Bank of St. Louis. 


A statute declaring that bills of lading ‘‘shall be negotiable and may be trans- 
ferred by indorsement and delivery,” or declaring ‘‘that they shall be negotiable 
by written indorsement thereon, and delivery in the same manner as bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes,” does not put bills of lading in all respects on the 
footing of bills of exchange, and other instruments which are the representatives of 
money. Accordingly, when an indorsed bill of lading was stolen from the owner 
without his negligence, 4e/d, that a purchaser for value, without notice from the 
thief, would not acquire title thereto or to the goods represented thereby, against 
the owner. No statute is to be construed as altering the common law farther 
than its words import. 


In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. The opinion states the case. 

STRONG, J. The defendants below, now plaintiffs in error, bought the cot- 
ton from Miller & Brother by sample, through a cotton broker. No bill of 
lading or other written evidence of title in their vendors was exhibited to 
them. Hence, they can have no other or better title than their vendors 
had. 

The inquiry, therefore, is, what title had Miller & Brother as against the 
bank, which confessedly was the owner, and which is still the owner, un- 
less it has lost its ownership by the fraudulent act of Kuhn & Brother? 
The cotton was represented by the bill of lading given to Norvill & Co., 
at St. Louis, and by them indorsed to the bank, to secure the payment of 
an accompanying discounted time-draft. That indorsement vested the title 
to the cotton, as well as to the contract, in the bank. While it there con- 
tinued, and during the transit of the cotton from St. Louis to Philadelphia, 
the indorsed bill of lading was stolen by one of the firm of Kuhn & Brother, 
and by them indorsed over to Miller & Brother, for an advance of $8,500. 
The jury has found, however, that there was no negligence of the bank, 
or of its agents, in parting with the possession of the bill of lading, and 
that Miller & Brother knew facts from which they had reason to believe it 
was held to secure the payment of an outstanding draft; in other words, 
that Kuhn & Brother were not the lawful owners of it, and had no right 
to dispose of it. 

It is therefore to be determined whether Miller & Brother, by taking the 
bill of lading from Kuhn & Brother under these circumstances, acquired 
thereby a good title to the cotton as against the bank. 

In considering this question it does not appear to us necessary to inquire 
whether the effect of the bill of lading in the hands of Miller & Brother is to 
be determined by the law of Missouri, where the bill was given, or by the law 
of Pennsylvania, where the cotton was delivered. The statutes of both 
States enact that bills of lading shall be negotiable by indorsement and 
delivery. The statute of Pennsylvania declares simply, they ‘‘shall be ne- 
gotiable and may be transferred by indorsement and delivery;” while that 
of Missouri enacts that ‘‘they shall be negotiable by written indorsement 
thereon and delivery, zz ‘he same manner as bills of exchange and promissory 
notes.” There is no material difference between these provisions. Both 
statutes prescribe the manner of negotiation, z. e., by indorsement and delivery. 
Neither undertakes to define the effect of such a transfer. 

We must, therefore, look outside of the statutes to learn what they mean by 
declaring such instruments negotiable. What is negotiability? It is a tech- 
nical term derived from the usage of merchants and bankers, in transferring, 
primarily, bills of exchange and, afterward, promissory notes. At common 
law no contract was assignable, so as to give to an assignee a right to enforce 
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it by suit in his own name. To this rule bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, payable to order or bearer, have been admitted exceptions, made such 
by adoption of the law merchant. They may be transferred by indorsement 
and delivery, and such a transfer is called negotiation. It is a mercantile busi- 
ness transaction, and the capability of being thus transferred, so as to give to 
the indorsee the right to sue on the contract in his own name, is what con- 
stitutes negotiability. The term negotiable expresses, at least primarily, this 
mode and effect of a transfer. 

In regard to bills and notes, certain other consequences generally, though 
not always, follow. Such as a liability of the indorser, if demand be duly 
made of the acceptor or maker, and seasonable notice of his default be given. 
So if the indorsement te made before the maturity of the bill or note, in due 
course of business, and be mace for value to a éoxa fide holder, the maker or 
acceptor cannot set up against the indorsee any defense which he might have 
set up against the payee, had the bill or note remained in his hands. 

So also if a note, or bill of exchange, be indorsed in blank, if payable to 
order, or if it be payable to bearer, and therefore negotiable by delivery alone, 
and then be lost or stolen, a éoxa fide purchaser for value paid acquires title 
to it, even as against the true owner. This is an exception from the ordinary 
rule respecting personal property. But none of these consequences are neces- 
sary attendants or constituents of negotiability, or negotiation. That may exist 
without them. A bill or a note past due is negotiable, if it be payable to 
order, or bearer, but its indorsement or delivery does not cut off the defense 
of the maker or acceptor against it, or create such a contract as results from 
an indorsement before maturity, and does not give to the purchaser of a lost 
or stolen bill the rights of the real owner. 

It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that because a statute has made 
bills of lading negotiable by indorsement and delivery, all these consequences 
of an indorsement and delivery of bills and notes before maturity ensue or are 
intended to result from such negotiation. 

Bills of exchange and promissory notes are exceptional in their character. 
They are representatives of money, circulating in the commercial world as 
evidence of money, ‘‘of which any person in lawful possession may avail him- 
self to pay debts or make purchases or make remittances of money from one 
country to another, or to remote places in the same country. Hence, as 
said by Story, J., it has become a general rule of the commercial world to 
hold bills of exchange as in some sort sacred instruments in favor of dona fide 
holders for a valuable consideration without notice.” Without such a holding 
they could not perform their peculiar functions. It is for this reason it is held 
that if a bill or note, indorsed in blank or payable to bearer, be lost or stolen, 
and be purchased from the finder or thief, without any knowledge of want of 
ownership in the vendor, the dona fide purchaser may hold it against the true 
owner. He may hold it though he took it negligently, and when there were 
suspicious circumstances attending the transfer. Nothing short of actua! or 
constructive notice that the instrument is not the property of the person who 
effers to sell it, that is, nothing short of mala fides will defeat his right. 
The rule is the same as that which protects the éoxa fide indorser of a bill or 
note purchased for value from the true owner. The purchaser is not bound to 
look beyond the instrument. Gocdv.an vs. Harvey, 4 Ad. & Ellis 873; Cood- 
man vs. Simonds, 20 How. 343; A/urray vs. Lardner, 2 Wall. 110; A/athews 
vs. Poythress, 4 Ga. 287. The rule was first applied to the case of a lost 
bank note, ( A/#kr vs. Aace, 1 Burrows, 452), and put upon the ground that 
the interest of trade, the usual course of business, and the fact that bank 
notes pass from: hand to hand as coin, require it. It was subsequently held 
applicable to merchants’ drafts, and in Peacock vs. Rhodes. 2 Doug. 633, to 
bills and notes, as coming within the same reason. 

The reason can have no application to the case of a lost or stolen bill of 
lading. The function of that instrument is entirely different from that of a bill 
or note. It is not a representative of money, used for transmission of money, 
or for the payment of debts or for purchases. It does not pass from hand to 
hand as bank notes or coin. It is a contract for the performance of a certain 
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duty. True, it is a symbol of ownership of the goods covered by it—a rep- 
resentative of those goods. But if the goods themselves be lost or stolen, no 
sale of them by the finder or thief, though to a dona fide purchaser for value, 
will divest the ownership of the person who lost them, or from whom they 
were stolen. Why then should the sale of the symbol or mere representative 
of the goods have such an effect? It may be that the true owner by his 
negligence or carelessness may have put it in the power of a finder or thief to 
occupy ostensibly the position of a true owner, and his carelessness may estop 
him from asserting that his right against a purchaser who has been misled to 
his hurt by that carelessness. But the present is no such case. It is estab- 
lished by the verdict of the jury that the bank did not lose its possession of the 
bill of lading negligently, There is no estoppel, therefore, against the bank’s 
right. 

“Bills of lading are regarded as so much cotton, grain, iron, or other articles 
of merchandise. The merchandise is very often sold or pledged by the trans- 
fer of the bills which cover it. They are, in commerce, a very different thing 
from bills of exchange and promissory notes, answering a different purpose and 
performing different functions. It cannot be, therefore, that the statute which 
made them negotiable by indorsement and delivery, or negotiable xz the same 
manner as bills of exchange and promissory notes are negotiable, intended to 
change totally their character, put them iz a// respects on the footing of instru- 
ments which are the representatives of money, and charge the negotiation of 
them with all the consequences which usually attend or follow the negotiation 
of bills and notes. Some of these consequences would be very strange if not 
impossible. Such as the liability of indorsers, the duty of demand ad diem, 
notice of non-delivery by the carrier, etc., or the loss of the owner’s property 
by the fraudulent assignment of a thief. If these were intended, surely the 
statute would have said something more than merely make them negotiable by 
indorsement. No statute is to be construed as altering the common law, 
farther than its words import. It is not to be construed as making any inno- 
vation upon the common law which it does not fairly express. Especially is so 
great an innovation, as would be placing bills of lading on the same footing in 
all respects with bills of exchange, not to be inferred from words that can be 
fully satisfied without it. The law has most carefully protected the ownership 
ot personal property, other than money, against misappropriation by others than 
the owner, even when it is out of his possession. This protection would be 
largely withdrawn if the misappropriation of its symbol or representative could 
avail to defeat the ownership, even when the person who claims under a mis- 
appropriation had reason to believe that the person from whom he took the 
property had no right to it. 

We think, therefore, that the rule asserted in Goodman vs. Harvey, Goodman 
vs. Simonds, Murray vs. Lardner, supra, and in Phelan vs. Moss, 67 Penn. 
St. 59, is not applicable to a stolen bill of lading. At least the purchaser of 
such a bill, with reason to believe that his vendor was not the owner of the 
bill, or that it was held to secure the payment of an outstanding draft, is not 
a dona fide purchaser, and he is not entitled to hold the merchandise covered 
by the bill against its true owner. In the present case there was more than 
mere negligence on the part of Miller & Brother, more than mere reason for 
suspicion. There was reason to believe Kuhn & Brother had no right to 
negotiate the bill. This falls very little, if any, short of knowledge. It may 
fairly be assumed that one who has reason to believe a fact exists, knows it 
exists. Certainly, if he be a reasonable being. 

This disposes of the principal objections urged against the charge given to 
the jury. They are not sustained. The other assignments of error are of little 
importance. We cannot say there was no evidence in the case to justify a 
submission to the jury of the question whether Miller & Brother knew any fact 
or facts from which they had reason to believe that the bill of lading was held 
to secure payment of an outstanding draft. It does not appear that we have 
before us all the evidence that was given, but if we have there is enough to 
warrant a submission of that question. 

The exceptions to the admission of testimony, and to the cross-examination of 
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Andrew H. Miller, are not of sufficient importance, even if they could be sus- 
tained, to justify our reversing the judgment. Nor are we convinced that they 
exhibit any error. 

There was undoubtedly a mistake in entering the verdict. It was a mistake 
of the clerk in using a superfluous word. The jury found a general verdict for 
the plaintiff. But they found the value of the goods ‘‘eloigned” to have been 
$7,015.97. The word eloigned was inadvertently used, and it might have been 
stricken out. It should have been and it may be here. The judgment was 
enteretl properly. As the verdict was amendable in the court below, we will 
regard the amendment as made. It would be quite inadmissible to send the 
case back for another trial because of such a verbal mistake. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is affirmed. 


PENALTY OF USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, W. D. OF PENNSYLVANTA. 
First National Bank of Uniontown vs. Stauffer. 


This was assumpsit, brought by the First National Bank of Uniontown, 
Pa., against John T. Stauffer, indorser for the accommodation of Samuel Det- 
wiler (the maker) of a promissory note, dated February 28th, 1876, at four 
months, for $4,009, which was discounted by the plaintiff for the latter, at a 
rate of interest exceeding six per cent. per annum. 

MCKENNAN, Cir. J..—Motion for a new trial. 

This case was tried before the late Judge Ketcham, and, under his instruc- 
tions a verdict was rendered in favor of the plaintiff for the amount of the 
note in suit, with interest from its maturity to the date of the verdict. A 
motion for a new trial was made by the defendant, for the reason that, under 
the circumstances, no interest was recoverable upon the note, and that it was 
error in the judge to instruct the jury otherwise. 

It is admitted that more than the legal rate of interest was charged and 
received by the plaintiff for the period which elapsed between the date and 
maturity of the note, and the question is, whether this subjects the plaintiff 
to a forfeiture of the interest which accrued afterwards. 

The National Currency Act furnishes a clear answer to this question. After 
fixing the rate of interest to be taken by National banks at that allowed by 
the local law, the 3oth section of that Act (Rev. Stat. § 5198), enacts : 
‘And the knowingly taking, receiving, reserving or charging a rate of interest 
greater than aforesaid, shall be held and adjudged to be a forfeiture of the 
entire interest which the note, bill or other evidence of debt carries with it, 
or which has been agreed to be paid thereon,” and it is further provided, that 
where excessive interest has been paid, twice the amount may be recovered 
by an action commenced within two years. 

The ‘‘entire” interest which the note ‘carries with it” is forfeited, and, 
if this means all the interest which accrues upon it, as I think it clearly does, 
it is difficult to understand how any part of it is recoverable. By the operation 
of the Act, a usurious contract is inherently vicious, so that it cannot ‘‘ carry” 
any interest ‘‘with it; hence it would inadequately effectuate the intent of 
the Act to hold that such a contract is purged of its taint and is invested with 
a capacity denied to it before, by the failure of the debtor to pay the debt 
evidenced by it at maturity. 

This view of the effect of the Act of Congress is not inconsistent with the 
opinion of the Court in Barnet vs. The Nat. Bank, 8 Otto, 555, as was 
urged in the argument, but is in entire harmony with it. There it was sought 
to set off usurious interest paid upon a series of renewed bills, and also twice 
the amount of such interest, and it was held that the only remedy of the 
debtor was a penal action as provided by the last clause of section 30, In 
expounding this section, the Court says: ‘*Two categories are thus defined, 
and the consequences denounced : 
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‘‘t, Where illegal interest has been knowingly stipulated for, but not paid, 
there only the sum lent, without interest, can be recovered. 

‘*2. Where such illegal interest has been paid, then twice the amount so 
paid can be recovered in a penal action of debt or suit in the nature of such 
action against the offending bank.” 

It is thus declared that the effect of a mere stipulation for illegal interest by 
a National bank, is to deprive it of the right to recover more than ‘‘the sum 
lent without interest,” but surely the “receiving” of illegal interest in further- 
ance of a stipulation to that effect cannot place the bank upon any better 
footing. It will undoubtedly preclude the recovery, by the debtor, of the 
penalty for a usurions payment, by way of ‘set-off against his debt, but it can- 
not invest the creditor with the right to recover what the law declares he 
shall forfeit by reason of his unlawful agreement. 

In this case it was agreed that usurious interest should be paid, and was 
paid to the plaintiff, and the jury should have been instructed that this worked 
a forfeiture of all the interest upon the note, and that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover only its face amount. A new trial will, therefore, be ordered, 
unless the plaintiff witHin ten days, shall remit the excess of the amount found 
due by the jury on the principal of the debt. Upon the entry of such remittiur, 
judgment will be entered on the verdict for the amount so rendered. 


THE LAW OF NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES. 


The present state of the law regarding negotiable securities, under which 
general term bonds, shares, stock, and the coupons affixed to these are classed, 
has of late attracted attention ; and a short time ago some of the points were 
discussed at a meeting of the Bankers’ Institute in London. In Berlin, Am- 
sterdam and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the question has also attracted considerable 
notice, the importance of the inquiry being increased by the fact, now known 
to the public, that a very large amount of capital is absorbed by these 
securities ; the total of quoted values in the different stock exchanges of Europe 
and America being estimated at seven thousand millions sterling, and by some 
authorities even at a higher figure—which total is rapidly being increased as 
the needs of Government or joint-stock enterprises compel men to go to the 
public for money. 

There are three points regarding these instruments on which it is conceived 
uniformity of the law is of the greatest importance to investors—(1) Negotia- 
bility; (2) the effect of mortgaging a property; (3) registration. Bankers 
insist that, at all events, as regards these points some common rule ought to 
be adopted. Take for instance the negotiability of an instrument as the law 
stands now. The utmost uncertainty prevails. The system of signing a blank 
transfer, although frequently resorted to, is an unsatisfactory way of rendering 
a document, otherwise unnegotiable, transferable like an ordinary promissory 
note. In the case of loss of a security the gravest questions frequently arise 
as to the rights acquired by an innocent purchaser, who acquires the deben- 
ture or share warrant without the taint of notice of the wrongful holding by 
his vender. Thus, in Belgium, a ¢étre au porieur, or an instrument indorsed 
in blank, which has the same transferable legal character, is deemed personal 
property, and the owner may follow it whenever and wherever found. In 
Holland sale by a banker or on the Stock Exchange is needed to protect the 
purchaser ; so also in France, Italy and Spain, ino the exception of Rentes, 
which were made insaissisle (unattachable) by Napoleon If]. In Germany, 
England and the United States the principle of absolute negotiability is more 
or less recognized—even in the case of foreign paper, as happened in the 
well-known instance of Goodwin and Robarts, where the negotiability of Rus- 
sian provisional scrip came into question. Consideriug how these securities 
pass from hand to hand, and from country to country, it is surprising that the 
irksomeness of the diversity of rules regulating their transfer has not attracted 
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greater attention. The system much in use on the continent of making (tres 
au forteur unnegotiable by writing across the face of the instrument the 
words ‘‘not negotiable,” or ‘‘not transferable,” is one of great utility, and 
largely resorted to by trustees and public bodies; but the rules regulating 
this usage are ill-defined, and often lead to vexed questions of law. With us 
this practice is unknown, and even should it be resorted to, it is more than 
doubtful whether a purchaser would be obliged to notice the words limiting 
the negotiability of the instrument. There are several other points arising out 
of the practice in force on the continent regarding lost or stolen securities 
which may occasionally prove very troublesome. In France a lost or stolen 
security is advertised in the Audlletin Officiel. After publication all the world 
is deemed to have notice, and its negotiability by delivery by indorsement 
is destroyed. No mention is made of the probable case of such securities 
being held by owners in distant countries; and unless the telegraph is used it 
would be impossible to warn purchasers in time to prevent losses being incurred. 
Another somewhat curious mode of preventing the negotiation of a security 
lost or stolen is what is termed ‘‘ amortization”—a court of law after a certain 
lapse of time, annulling by decree the lost or stolen security, and authorizing 
the issue of a duplicate. This practice would be very useful in the case of 
the physical destruction of the instrumert, but as it now works it has been 
productive of great inconvenience, and frequent losses are incurred, as in the 
case of a Frankfort banker, who stated at the Guildhall meeting of the In- 
ternational Law Association that he had advanced money on Swiss securities 
which had been amortized only a few days prior to his parting with his money. 
Beyond doubt law, practice and custom, as it now stands, is not satisfactory. 

As we go further into the question of the legal character of these securities, 
the first consideration that presents itself is that of the charge or mortgage 
granted to secure a loan. Matters of. difference between a borrowing govern- 
ment and its creditors are necessarily referred to the Foreign Office. They 
belong to diplomatic ground ; and even in the most flagrant instances of wrong, 
such as are charged against the Peruvian Government, bondholders are to all 
intents and purposes powerless Where, however, private companies seek money 
by placing mortgage bonds on the market, the very first question that is asked 
is as to the value of the security ; and this depends on the mortgage charge, 
admitting that the subject matter has intrinsic value. As is well known, in 
some countries, only the tolls of a railway company are chargeable; in others, 
such as is the case in Germany, a /rioritats obligation partakes of the character 
of our debenture stock. In Switzerland and Austria the recent laws require 
registration, and in Germany it is understood that a similar rule is likely to 
be adopted. The railways of the United States of America, as they pass 
through different States, are governed by varying laws, and it is generally 
ad:nitted that the greatest uncertainty prevails as to the real character of a 
mortgage charge in America. In view of all these endless difficulties, bankers, 
the public and lawyers, have alike come to the conclusion that, at all events 
as far as concerns the continent of Europe registration should be universally 
adopted, and every possible and needed information supplied to the registration 
office, so that whatever difference there may be between different systems of 
law in regard to mortgages of public works and realty, on which advances are 
sought, the investing public should have at all events the fullest opportunity 
of obtaining information. 

The time has, it is thought, arrived when these questions, which so seriously 
affect the pockets of capitalists, ought to meet with the attention they 
deserve.— Economist ( London ). 
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FRENCH RENTE.—During the first quarter of 1880 the Receivers-General 
in the interior departments of France sold ventes to the amount of 110 mil- 
lion francs and purchased to the amount of fifty-two millions, showing an 
absorption by the rural classes of fifty-eight millions of Government stocks. It 
is the continued demand from that quarter which steadily sustains French 
public credit. 
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THE DEPOSIT OF BONDS BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ) 
Washington, April 30th, 1880. 5 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: Yours of the 5th instant, addressed to the Attorney-General, asks 
whether the Fourth Section of the Act of June 3oth, 1874 (18 Stats. 124) 
which provides that the amount of bonds required to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, by National Banks, shail not be reduced below 
$ 50,000, is for all purposes connected therewith repugnant to the previous 
statutory provision (Rev. Stats., §§ 5159, 5160) that such banks shall at all 
times keep on deposit with the Treasurer bonds /o the amount of at least one: 
third of their capital stock, 

Upon consideration, I answer in the affirmative. 

A principal purpose of the act of 1874, as shown by its title, was to re-dis- 
tribute the National bank currency. In this respect it revises and amends the 
provisions for the same end, contained in Section 6 of the act of 1870, ch. 252 
(16 Stat. 253. ) 

These provisions were, in substance, that $25.000,000 of circulation should 
be withdrawn from banks in those States which had more than their share of 
circulation, and be transferred to like institutions in States having less than 
their share. 

The method of withdrawal was that the Comptroller of the Currency should 
begin by making requisitions upon such banks as had a circulation exceeding 
$ 1,000,000, until reduced to that amount, and then should proceed in the same 
way with banks having a circulation exceeding $ 300,000. 

If any bank failed to respond to such requisition, the Comptroller was to sell 
at public auction ‘*an amount of bonds deposited by such association as security 
for said circulation, equal to the circulation to be withdrawn from said associ- 
ation,” and with the proceeds reduce the notes of the association to the amount 
required. 

It seems plain that the Legislature had given its attention to the manner in 
which this plan would operate, and was aware that the bond deposit of each of 
the twenty banks then having a circulation of over $ 300,000, and liable to 
requisition, would be reduced to about one sixth instead of one-third of its 
capital stock, 

An extract from the books of the Comptroller of the Currency, with which 
I have been furnished, shows this to have been the condition of things at that 
time, and the peculiar character of the legislation renders it most improbable 
that Congress was not cognizant thereof. 

It is a matter of no importance in this connection that the provisions of the 
above section were never carried into effect. 

What is important to consider is the theory upon which it was enacted. 

These provisions remained in force for four years, failing within that time of 
practical effect, because of a decision, immaterial, here as to the operation of a 
proviso. By the above act of 1874, the Legislature expressly repealed this pro- 
viso, and increased the amount of circulation to be withdrawn to $ 55,000,000, 
The other details of section six of the act of 1870 were substantially retained : 
Requisitions were to be made upon the same classes of banks in the same 
order and to the same extent, and failure to respond was to lead to the same 
method of compulsion. See Sections 7 and 8. 

Another extract from the books of the Comptroller shows that the details of 
the operation of these provisions would have been very much the same with 
those of the act of 1870. They are subject, therefore, to the remarks just 
made above, with the addition that. the scrutiny which the previous statute 
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must in the meantime have undergone, shows that the change of policy as to the 
bond deposit in the classes of banks affected was deliberate. 

But in addition to the above provisions, the act of 1874 contained another, 
intended to facilitate (sce Rev. “Stat., sec. 5160) the voluntary reduction of 
National bank circulation. It was as follows: 

‘*Any association organized under this act, or any of the acts of which this 
is an amendment, desiring to withdraw its circulating notes in whole or in part 
may, upon the deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States 
in sums of not less than nine thousand dollars, take up the bonds which said 
association has on deposit with the Treasurer for the security of such circulat- 
ing notes, which bonds shall be assigned to the bank in the manner specified 
in the nineteenth section of the National Bank Act; and the outstanding notes 
of said association, to an amount equal to the legal-tender notes deposited shall 
be redeemed at the Treasury of the United States, and destroyed as now pro- 
vided by law ; 

‘* Provided, That the amount of the bonds on deposit for circulation shall 
not be reduced below fifty thousand dollars.” 

It is upon this section that the question under consideration has arisen. In 
the light of what has already been said that question is, whether the Legis- 
lature which in the same act treats the bond deposits of a class of banks, not 
separated from the ones under consideration by anything material to this dis- 
cussion, as important only in securing circulation, and disregards the original 
policy of maintaining a constant proportion between that deposit and the bank 
capital, irrespective of circulation, does not in like manner disregard that policy 
in the section above quoted. 

The state of the argument upon this point may be summed up thus :— 
Section 4 of the act of 1874, taken alone, indicates that the legislature 
intended to allow National banks to reduce their bond deposit to $ 50,000 
absolutely ; however, when read in connection with section 5160, of the Revised 
Statutes, there appears to be no absolute repugnance betwixt the two, and it 
may be by this latter provision the Legislature intended to provide only, that 
in xo class of National banks (ex. ga. that with capital less than $ 150,000 ) 
should the deposit be reduced below $50,000, leaving section 5160 still to 
cover the class of banks having a larger capital than that; in other words, 
that the reduction authorized by the body of section 4 is a reduction only 
so far as the deposit might be required to secure circulation, and leaves the 
claim of capital stock to a rate of deposit untouched. ‘The reply is, that 
in other important and deliberate features of the act, the Legislature treated 
the one-third policy as no longer existing, and even compelled certain banks to 
reduce their bond deposit below that proportion. 

I may add that it is significant of the understanding of the Legislature in 
1870 and 1874 as to the purpose of this bond deposit by National banks—a 
purpose, I believe, nowhere sf-ctfically defined—that in both of the acts it is 
referred to as security for circulation. This, I think, confirms the theory that 
in both acts the reduction of circulation was to be made the exact measure of 
the reduction of the deposit. To the same purpose is the hint given by the sve 
thousand dollars specified in the section quoted above from the act of 1874, that 
hint (which has always been acted upon by the Treasury Department ) is that the 
whole amount of the deposit made in exchange for such circulation, and not 
merely an equal amount thereof, is to be returned upon a surrender of the 
corresponding circulation, This goes to show that the Legislature did not 
regard the /ez or other per-cent. of deposit beyond the amount of circulation, as 
of any practical value to the creditors other than bank-note holders, and there- 
fore that when these were otherwise secured, there was no occasion for its 
retention. 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion, that taken with its context, section 4 
of the act of 1874, is for all purposes connected therewith repugnant to section 
5160 of the Revised Statutes, and all other previous legislation that requires 
National banks to have and maintain in the Treasury of the United States a 
bond deposit to the amount of one-third of their capital. 

There is enough in the case to render that official vigilance, which has 
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raised and made it necessary to decide the question, highly commendable, but 
even if the question were more doubtful, great weight would have to be 
attributed to the contemporaneous understanding by all practically concerned 
as to the operation of the provision before me, in consequence of which, 
without demur from any one, the ‘provisions of section 5160 have been dis- 
regarded by many officials and other citizens of more than ordinary _intelli- 
gence and character, in immense transactions occurring from day to day 
during more than five years. 
Very respectfully, 
S. F. Puivurps, Solicitor-General. 
Approved ; 
CHARLEs DEVENS, Attorney-General. 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS. 


It is officially stated that the subsidiary silver coins in the United States 
Treasury, March 30, 1880, were as follows: 
Half dollars, $ 13,357,673 
Quarter dollars oes 6,746,337 
Twenty-cent pieces. 24,620 
| Ree re erete 1,517,382 


Total - $21,646,012 


On the tst of May this total had increased to $ 22,767,672. 

On the 26th of April, Hon. A. J. Warner, of Ohio, in behalf of the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, submitted the following report 
upon a resolution relating to the subject, which had been referred to them : 

‘* Fractional currency tends, naturally, in its course of circulation to flow or 
drift from the retail trade of the country to the larger trade centers. In this 
way there is a constant tendency to a depletion of small change in the country 
and a scarcity for retail trade, while an undue accumulation takes place in large 
centers. If it is a legal tender for only a small sum, or below the standard 
in weight, if coin, it will become depreciated at the points where it accumu- 
lates. A depreciation slightly below the cost of returning it to the country, 
however, is pressure enough, usually, to send it back through the ordinary 
business channels through which it flowed to points of accumulation. 

But under the act of 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
redeem subsidiary silver coins at the Treasury, or any sub-treasury of the 
United States, when presented in sums of $20. Under this law, instead of 
being returned through ordinary business channels to the country, the sub- 
sidiary coin, as fast as it gathers in the principal cities where there are 
sub-treasuries, is taken to a sub-treasury and exchanged for lawful money. In 
consequence of these operations there is now accumulated in the Treasury of 
the United States over $21,000,000 in subsidiary silver coin, while there is a 
depletion of change in many parts of the country. 

‘*The joint resolution accompanying this report authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause this subsidiary silver to be sent from the Treasury, or 
any sub-treasury, in exchange for lawful money, to any one applying for it, 
through the mails as third-class matter, but in registered packages, and at the 
risk of the applicant. 

‘¢The Secretary of the Treasury and the Treasurer concur with your com- 
mittee on the necessity of some such measure, in order to secure the return 
of this currency to the country where it is needed, and your committee do 
therefore recommend that the joint resolution be passed,” 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 

On the 28th of April, Mr. Price, of Lowa, obtained the unanimous consent 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, to move, in behalf of the committee, 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill to abolish the two-cent. tax on bank 
checks This committee also directed the chairman to report adversely on the 
De La Matyr proposition to investigate the National banks. The committee 
decided that it was impracticable. 

On the 1oth of May, in the House, Mr. Lounsberry, of New York, intro- 
duced a bill repealing section 5,176 of the Revised Statutes, and amending sec- 
tion 5,171 so as to read as follows: 

“Upon the deposit of bonds as described by sections 5,159 and 5,160, the 
associations making the same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller 
of the Currency, circulating notes of different denominations in blank, reyistered 
and countersigned as hereafter provided, equal in amount to ninety per cent. of 
the current market value of the United States bonds so transferred and deliv- 
ered, but not exceeding ninety per cent. of the bonds at the par value thereof, 
and at no time shall the total amount of such notes issued to any such associa- 
tion exceed the amount at such time paid in of its capital stock.” 

During the evening session of the House, May 10, devoted to general dis- 
cussion, speeches were made by: 

Mr. Bland, of Missouri, in favor of the free coinage of silver 

Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, in opposition to refunding that part of the public 
debt becoming redeemable in 1881, and in favor of converting it into short 
securities with a view to early payment. 

Mr. Murch, of Maine, against any further refunding, and in favor of a steady 
reduction and final payment of the entire debt 

Mr. Carpenter, of lowa, in favor of the refunding bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in favor of the National bank system, against with- 
drawing the greenbacks until the interest-bearing debt is fully paid, and against 
an attempt by the United States to establish bi-metallism except in concert 
with other nations. 

In the Senate, May 17, a communication was received from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in respect to the 3.65 District of Columbia bonds, which are 
guaranteed by the United States. The Secretary give it as his opinion that the 
payment of interest and sinking fund on the funded debt of the District is 
wholly dependent on annual appropriations by Congress. 

In the House, May 17, the following bills, etc., were introduced and referred : 

By Mr. Young, of Ohio, to tax and regulate the manufacture and sale of 
glucose or grape sugar. It amends section 3,254 of the Revised Statutes so as 
to provide that manufacturers of glucose shall pay $ 100 and dealers # 50. 

By Mr. O, Turner, of Kentucky, proposing a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting Congress from passing a bill appropriating more than $10,000 except 
by a vote of a majority of the members elected. 

The River and Harbor Appropriation bill was passed by a vote of 179 to 47 

A motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill authorizing National banks to 
make loans on real estate was lost, only thirty-five members voting in favor of it. 

In the House of Representatives, March 18, Mr. Bland, from the Committee 
on Coinage, reported a bill to establish an assay office at St. Louis, and it was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Loring, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill to abrogate the Fishery 
Treaty with Great Britain, 

In the House, May 19, the majority of the Banking Committee reported the 
evidence as to the conduct of the receiver of the Ocean National Bank of New 
York. The majority report is signed by Messrs. Buckner, Lounsbury, Ewing, 
Davis of North Carolina, Young of Tennessee, Ladd, and Lewis. They think 
that the receiver of the bank was actuated by corrupt and improper motives, 
and of intentional wrong. A minority report signed by Messrs, Crapo and 
Chittenden, characterizes the conduct of the receiver as unwise and in violation 
of law, but dissents from the charge of improper or corrupt motives. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EpiIroR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


I.—RESPONSIBILITY FOR A COLLECTION, 

A party gives a check on a bank, and before the check is presented pays 
the holder for it. The holder has not the check with him, and agrees to 
deliver it to the drawer but neglects to do so. The drawer stops payment of 
the check, Eleven months afterwards, the check is sent from a bank in another 
town for collection to a different bank from the one upon which it was drawn, 
The bank to which it is sent remits the amount without presenting the check 
to the bank on which it was drawn, The sending bank upon receipt of the 
remittance pays the amount to the person depositing the check for collection, 
who is irresponsible. Who is the loser? 

Repty.—The bank which, receiving the check for collection, remitted the 
amount of it before presenting it to the bank upon which it was drawn, The 
fact that the check was eleven months old ( making it a ‘‘stale check”) was 
sufficient to put the receiving bank upon its guard; and it is too late, after the 
sending bank has paid over the money to its depositor, to ask the sending 
bank to refund the money. The receiving bank was plainly guilty of negligence, 
and, as between it and the sending bank, must: suffer the consequence. 


If. —SIGNERS AS INDORSERS. 

We enclose a note signed as follows : Samuel Smith, 

Fohn Smith, Indorser. 

Is John Smith liable as maker or as indorser? Will parole proof be admitted 
to decide the point? 

RepLty.—This question is not free from doubt, but, in our opinion, John 
Smith is liable as indorser ; or more strictly, he is a joint maker with the rights 
of an indorser. If it were not for the addition of the word ‘*Indorser” John 
Smith would be a joint maker. It has been expressly decided that the addi- 
tion of the word ‘‘surety,” in such a case, gives one, who would otherwise be 
a mere joint maker, as against the holder of the note, all the rights of a surety: 
and we do not see why John Smith may not, in this form, secure to himself 
the rights of an indorser, viz,, that the note shall be presented upon the day 
it falls due, and that notice shall be given to him of its dishonor, We think 
that John Smith’s liability must be settled according to the words he has used, 


and that parole evidence is not admissible to explain or vary the writing, 
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MICHIGAN [koN.—The entire output of iron ores of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan for the year 1879 was 1,415,182 gross tons, with an estimated value 
of $ 6,423,539.50. The pig metal output amounted to 39,583 gross tons, with 
an estimated value of $989,575. Nearly all the mines are in a position to 
enlarge their product this year, and as the demand is likely to be without 
limit, it is evident that the output will be very largely increased. While the 
product of last year was larger by 256,503 tons than the year 1873, the value 
of the product in 1873 was larger by nearly $4,000,000, the price during that 
year being very much larger, The prospects are, however, that the total value 
of the output this year will be greatly increased. 
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NATIONAL BANK NOTE REDEMPTION.—Statement of the National Bank 
Redemption Agency for the month, and ten months, ended April 3oth, as 
compared with the corresponding periods of last year : 

For the For 10 
lational bank notes disposed of. month. months. 
Notes fit for circulation, assorted and returned to the banks 
of issue... $558,600 . $20,153,700 
Notes unfit for circulation, assorted and delivered to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for destruction and re- 
placement with new notes...........cccceceee 2,072,400 . 21,734,30c 
Notes of failed, liquidating, and reducing banks deposited 
in the Treasury » 4483, 700 
Totals for 1880. ¢ - $46,371,700 
Totals for 1879 . + 131,800,850 
Decrease $6,336,100 . $85,429,150 

UNITED STATES CURRENCY OUTSTANDING.—The following is a statement of 
United States currency outstanding April 3oth : 

Jee ND TB oon. o 5 ccccnsceicsviaastedeesd usscuseneonae $ 61,090 
Legal-tender notes, new issue 15,613,217 
Legal-tender notes, series of* 1869 94,375,854 
Legal-tender notes, series of 1874 22,513,071 
Legal-tender notes, series of 1875 103,931,651 
Legal-tender notes, series of 1878 és 109,049,737 
Legal-tender notes, series of 1879 1,196,886 
One-year notes of 1863 47,155 
Two-year notes of 1863 13,000 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863 23,350 
Compound-interest notes. 247,340 
Fractional currency : 

First issue 4,284,168 

3,109,059 

2,996, 163 
Fourth issue, first series 2,811,242 
OUeee SOON, SOIT SIG asic ch ncce sc sisccncseineacie 681,225 
Fourth issue, third series 274,606 
Fifth issue 1,448,124 


Total $ 362,677,542 

CALIFORNIA.—The Stock Board of Equalization in California has fixed the 
value, for the purposes of taxation, of the 2,023 miles of railroad in the State 
at $ 31,174,140. 

The Sacramento Savings Bank has voted to wind up its affairs on account of 
the new California constitution, which is described as taxing depositors individ- 
ually for the amount of their deposits, and also the bank itself on its invest- 
ments. ‘The particular institution referred to re-organizes under the general 
law as the Sacramento Bank, the same persons continuing as managers, and to 
be conducted on the following plan, as described in the Sacramento Record 
Union: ‘*The bank will receive the money of its customers and will make 
the investments direct for them and in their names, merely acting as their 
agent, agreeing to guarantee the security and the repayment of principal and 
interest, and charging a reasonable commission for so doing. In this way 
the mortgages will be assessed direct to the customer, . . . the bank merely 
acting as any real estate agent would do.” 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Board of Agriculture estimates the products of 
farms in that State in 1879 at $81,060,725. 
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THE GROSS YIELD OF BULLION, as ascertained for purposes of taxation, of the 
mines in Storey County, Nevada, in which the Comstock lode is situated, dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 31, was $1,615,816, the aggregate expenses 
were $1,437.959, and the aggregate taxes were $15,044. For the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1879 the gross yield of bullion was $2,372,200. For the cor- 
responding quarter of 1878 it was $ 0,358,g00. 

The yield of gold in the ten principal mines at the Black Hills during 
March was $ 297,000. 

THE LAND SALES from June, 1879, to April, 1880, of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railroad were 226,108 acres, of which three-fifths were 
in the valley of the Red River. 

New York.—Gov. Cornell has signed the bill allowing citizens of the State 
of New York to sue repudiating States in the name of the Attorney-General. 
A similar bill passed last year, but was vetoed by Gov. Robinson. 

CHARGES AGAINST BANK OFFICERS.—In the case of B. F. Allen, ex-Presi- 
dent of the defunct Cook County ( Ill.) National Bank, who was charged with 
embezzlement, the jury, on May 5th, returned a verdict of not guilty, after 
they had been out fifty-one hours. 

A thorough investigation into the affairs of the First National Bank of 
Augusta, Me., revealed the fact that the late Cashier, Israel Boothby, who 
committed suicide February 3, was a defaulter for over $30,000. The bank 
has a large reserve fund and is financially all right. 

John S. Leake and Stephen H. Richards, Cashiers of the former First 
National and Commercial National banks, of Saratoga, have been indicted for 
embezzlement. Jacob H. Farrington, a Director of the old First National Bank 
and a partner of Leake, was also indicted. 

SYSTEMATIC FRAUD.—About a year ago, S. C. Carll was introduced to the 
Bank of the Metropolis by his brother, formerly treasurer of Queens County, 
who had long been a dealer with the bank, and was allowed to open an account. 
Subsequently he applied for some loans upon Government bonds, which were 
made. These were gradually increased, the collaterals offered in each 
instance being Government bonds of different issues, until they reached 
the sum of forty thousand dollars. There was nothing in the transactions to 
suggest inquiry, all the transfers being duly executed and acknowledged 
before the proper officers at the Sub-Treasury; yet, for abundant caution, 
application was made to the Treasury Department at Washington to verify the 
genuineness of the collaterals, all of which were in the form of bonds regis- 
tered in Carll’s name. These inquiries disclosed the fact that, although the 
bonds were all genuine issues and the signatures of the Government officers 
were true signatures, yet they were all of them stolen bonds, from which 
the names of the real owners had been skillfully erased and Carll’s name 
substituted in their places. Nothing but an application such as was made to 
the Treasury Department could have led to the detection of the fraud, and 
even the most vigilant of lenders might have been deceived in like manner. 
The bank is in no wise impaired, it still having a large surplus beyond its 
capital. Proceedings were promptly instituted against Carll, who has been 
arrested, and is now in jail awaiting further action by the United States 
authorities, 

THE OLp Pustic Despt.—The Boston Advertiser notes some interesting facts 
as to that part of the National debt, which is classed as ‘*debts not bearing inter- 
est since maturity,” and which consists principally of bonds ** called” within 
the last nine months, Some small proportion of them will doubtless never be pre- 
sented for payment. The Advertiser says: ‘*The oldest debt in the list of 
called bonds, the 5-20’s of 1862, began to be called in 1871. The last of 
them disappeared from the category of ‘‘debt bearing interest in coin” in 
October, 1875. One year later, at the end of September, 1876, there were 
still outstanding of this class bonds to the amount of $844,050; at the same 
date in 1877 there were $ 528 450; reduced in 1878 to $419,150; in 1879 to 
$ 400,100, and now to $393,800. One bond for $100 has been paid off 
during the month of April. The 5-20’s of March, 1864, were only % 946,600 
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in all. They were called in 1875, and within a year had all been presented 
and paid. The 5-20’s of June, 1864, were nearly 47 millions. They began to 
be called in August, 1875, and interest ceased upon the last of them in February, 
1876. One year later only $333,500 were still outstanding. In April, 1879, 
they were reduced to $73,450, and in the past year only $5,000 have been 
presented for payment. Of the 5-20’s of 1865, of which more than 150 millions 
were issued, only $117,050 remain to be paid, although the last of them 
ceased to bear interest less than three years ago. The other classes of called 
debt are steadily diminishing at the rate of a million dollars a month in the 
aggregate. It is fair to expect that before the close of the present year the 
present total of $ 7,614,750 will be reduced to not more than a million and a half. 

‘«The other items, those relating to much older debt, are more interesting 
to study. There are still unredeemed $82,525.35 in Treasury notes issued 
before 1846. In June, 1877, there were presented $50 in one or more of 
these old notes, on which two dollars and a half interest was collected. The 
bounty land scrip, authorized in 1847, originally amounted to $233,075. Ten 
years ago there were still outstanding $3,400 of this loan which matured in 
1849. Two payments have since been made,—one of which, of $25 with thirty- 
three cents interest, was made only last November.” 


CANADA.—The Merchants’ Bank has declared a dividend of three per cent. 
for the current half year, The net earnings for this period are reported to 
reach $291,000, or more than five per cent. on the capital ; while the losses 
on the half year’s business are under $20,000. The management is to be 
congratulated on the steady recovery of the institution, as evidenced in the 
srice of its stock (95@96). It is intended, we understand, to make con- 
siderable addition to the Rest this year. 

At a recent meeting of the Banking and Commerce Committee, the Bill to 
provide for the winding up of La Banque Ville Marie was passed with amend- 
ments. 

The Ontario Bank has declared its forty-sixth dividend. It is at the rate of 
three per cent. for the current half-yearly period. Dividend No. 48 of the 
Bank of Toronto is announced for the current term, at the yearly rate of seven 
per cent. The Bank of Hamilton has declared its fifteenth dividend at the 
half-yearly rate of four per cent.— 7oronto Monetary Times. 

In the Canadian House of Commons Sir Leonard Tilley, Finance Minister, 
introduced the following monetary resolutions on the 26th of April : 

That the amount of Dominion notes issued and outstanding at any one time 
may be increased to $20,000,000, provided that the Finance Minister shall 
always hold, for the redemption of such notes, an amount in gold, or in gold 
and Dominion securities guaranteed by the Government of the United King- 
dom, equal to but not less than twenty-five per centum of the total amount 
of such notes then outstanding; and that at least fifteen per centum of the 
total amount of such outstanding notes shall be so held in gold; and that 
the statements to be published by the Finance Minister under the 8th section 
of Act 31 Victoria, chap. 46, shall show distinctly the amount so held by him 
in gold and guaranteed securities, respectively. The Finance Minister said the 
Government proposes to increase the issue of Dominion notes from $ 12,000,000 
to $20,000,000. The whole increase of $8,000,000 would not be floated at 
once, but to the amount of $4,000,000 per annum for two successive years. 
The Government will hold as security for this increase gold to the extent of 
one-fourth and Government securities for the balance. 

Sir R. J. Cartwright, ex-Finance Minister, warned the Government of the 
danger in thus conciliating irredeemable currency advocates. He said the 
experience of the United States should be a warning to Canada not to adopt 
such a currency. 

A long discussion followed, after which the resolutions were carried, and 
a bill founded on the same introduced. 

Sir Edward Tilley then introduced his banking resolutions, which are in 
effect that the act respecting banks and banking shall be extended to July 1, 
1891; that on and after July 1, 1881, banks shall not issue any note for a less 
sum than $5; that from and after the same date banks shall pay in Dominion 
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notes, if requested to do so by persons demanding payment; and that of the 
cash reserves held by the banks, forty per cent. shall be required to be 
held in Dominion notes, instead of 33% per cent. as at present. 

Mr. Wallace, of Norfolk, moved an amendment that the power to issue 
currency be taken from the banks’ This, after discussion, was negatived, and 
the resolutions were passed. 

In respect to the recent repeal of the Canadian Bankrupt Law, the Toronto 
Monetary Times of April 30, says: 

‘*The beauties of being without an insolvent law are already commencing to 
show themselves. At Ottawa, the other day, a couple of creditors of a trader 
frightened him into selling out his business and paying over the proceeds to 
them, leaving the other creditors out in the cold. Something of the same 
kind has been done in another case in Wroxeter. In Orangeville a trader has 
been sold out by the sheriff at the instance of a brother-in-law, while the 
other creditors look on without any redress. And now we hear of another 
firm in difficulties, who, when asked to assign their effects to a trustee for 
the benefit of their creditors, insist first on paying their neighbors in full. 
Some of these cases would have been remedied to a certain extent by the 
Creditors Relief Act, if in force; other cases it will entirely fail to reach. It 
is evident this is only the beginning of sorrows; and it will be strange if by 
the end of a twelve-month, this country does not wake up to a realization 
of the mistake that has been made by the total repeal of the Bankrupt Law. 


eS OO or 


OBITUARY. 


CALEB Barstow, for many years a leading merchant of this city, died at 
his residence in Brooklyn, May 2oth, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. Mr. 
Barstow was born in the village of Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, on the 8th of 
March, 1795. He came to New York in 1810. On May 1, 1856, he was 
elected President of the St. Nicholas Bank, a position which he held until 
December 1, 1864, and under his able management the condition of the bank 
was greatly improved. 

As a member of the Chamber of Commerce Mr. Barstow became widely 
known to mercantile circles and the public. He was the oldest surviving 
member of the Chamber, except one He was for ten years chairman of the 
Finance Committee and was especially active in endeavoring to secure the 
abolition of the Usury law. 

Mr. Barstow’s deeds of charity were many and unostentatious. To his great 
benevolence and his kindness to friends is due the fact that he became finan- 
cially embarrassed in his old age, and eventually lost all of the property which 
he had so honorably accumulated. 


The Hon. DE Wi1TT PARSHALL, President of the Lyons (N. Y.) National 
Bank, died suddenly at his home in that town on May 12th, in his sixty-eighth 
year. Mr. Parshall was born in Palmyra, N. Y., in 1812. <A successful man 
in all his business enterprises, as banker, lawyer, and large owner of, real 
estate, he did not seek in the mere pursuit of wealth and position the main 
object of life. His character is well sketched in the following extract from the 
Lyons Republican : 

‘¢Few men have presented a better example of strict personal attention to 
business—meeting every obligation with promptitude and filling every engage- 
ment with punctuality—though never becoming so engrossed by business as 
to forget the claims of society and humanity. Having worked his way from 
poverty to wealth by his own exertions, he had always a kindly word and a 
helping hand for young men who were struggling upward through the same 
diffeulties which he had himself surmounted; and good counsel, friendly 
encouragement and efficient aid were cheerfully rendered to such as claimed 
and deserved them. ‘Those who knew him best and shared his companionship 
could best appreciate his many excellent qualities; and in his death they feel 
that they have lost a genial, affectionate, sincere friend and companion,”’ 


Se ge 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 


April 1, 1880. 


Bonds at Six per Cefit.c.cccccccccccccsessess heirs $ 256,887,700 
Bonds &t G06 HOF COt........ccccsccsccces ee roe 498,962,g00 
Bonds at four and a half per cent............ anes 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 739,017,350 
Refunding certificates............ aidalaaa dae ienmee al 1,830,450 
UAVS PON TMG. 00-66d0scccccccssvscses inkiienans 14,000,000 
RONEE MMII a cisisieccadicaicsaccs ilikariain neue $ 1,760,698, 
Rr ee ee ee oe 8 y 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED 
MUN ic ccabacacescentndatsncacoees eaweniinee 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


$ 346,742,211 
8,495,000 
15,625,297 
20, 145,420 


Old demand and legal-tender notes..... 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Gold and silver certificates, .......ccsccccccccccce «ee 


TOR: UIE oes vcdcrciacscesvsinncidasase «.+« $391,007,928 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest 7,987 


$ 2,161,629,293 


Total debt 
19,870,513 


SIOTOEE oo. c csc cccicsccccveseccecceesese Cocccccecee 
ToTaL Dest, principal and interest $ 2,181,499,807 
Total Cash in the Treasury 


$ 1,980, 392,824 
14,719,3 
46,814,432 


Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date 
Decrease of debt during the month 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1879 


CURRENT LIABILITIES. 


Interest due and unpaid 
Debt on which interest has ceased........ ‘ 
Interest thereon 
oa and silver certificates 

S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit.. 
Cash balance available at date 


9,922,965 
881,566 


20,145,420 
8,495,000 
159,143,388 


$ 201, 106, 983 
AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


Cash in the Tremsury..ccccoccscccccceicecs se eabeme «+ $201,106,983 


May 1, 1880 


$ 249,961,300 
492,889, 300 
250,000,000 
739,322,850 

1,524,950 
14,000,000 


++ $1,747,698, 400 
- 18,964,918 
8,877,635 
849,404 


$ 346,742, 106 
8,760,000 
15,604,587 
20,274,320 

+» $391,381,013 
°° 7,777 
- $2,147,957,048 
19,822,099 


- $2,167,779,147 
199,494,393 


- $1,968,314,753 
12,078,070 


S 58,892,502 


$ 3,320,083 
8,877,635 
849,404 
20,274,320 

’ 760,000 
157,382,931 

$ 199,464,393 


$ 199,464,393 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


$ 64,623,512 
352 
45,051,155 
12,983,707 
32,012,249 
655,198 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 

Interest paid by the United States 

Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc 

By cash payments five per cent. net earnings 
Balance of interest paid by the United States.... 


+» $64,623,512 


1,292,470 
45,951,155 
13,084,619 

655,19 
31,911,33, 





RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from May No., page 904.) 
Capital, 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. ‘Gathortent Paia 
2475 Farmers’ National Bank Walter Scranton $ 50,000 
Vergennes, V7. D. H. Lewis. $ 50,0co 
2476 First National Bank William G. Conrad........ 50,000 
Fort Benton, Mont Edgar G, Maclay. 50,000 
2477 First National Bank Samuel H. Milliken 50,000 
Weatherford, Texas. C. H. Milliken. 40,000 
2478 First National Bank D. A. Bender 50,000 
Reno, NEVADA. Charles J. Bender. — 


ooo 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 905.) 


Produce Bank ; removed to 59 Barclay St., cor. College Place. 
Blake Bros. & Co.; removed to 18 Wall Street. 
Chase & Atkins; dissolved. Now Kissam, Whitney & Co. 
. Hess Bros. & Co. ; removed to 100 Broadway, 
A. M. Kidder & Co.; removed to 18 Wall Street. 
Kountze Brothers ; removed to 120 Broadway. 
Laidlaw & Co. ; removed to 18 Wall Street. 
... George Opdyke & Co.; removed to 12 Pine Street. 
C. J. Osborn & Co.; admit A. King. 
Sand, Hamilton & Co. ; now Sand Bros. & Co. 
Wood & Davis; new firm. Same style. 
Benedict, Berkstresser & Co. ; now J. Berkstresser & Son. 
Reeve, Phillips & Co. ; suc. by Walnut B’k ( Ferris & Knight.) 
Higgins & Dyson; succeeded by Howell, Woods & Co. 
. Fort Dodge.... McBane, Grant & Co.; now William M. Grant. 
. Mount Ayr Walter Dunning & Co. ; succeeded by J. T. Merrill & Co. 
s. Jewell Centre.. Case, Vance & Co.; now Case, Bishop & Co. Post office 
changed to Mankato. 


. Caverna Name changed to Horse Cave. 


Louisiana...... Commercial Bank ; now Mercantile Bank. Same President 
and New York correspondent. 
. Rocheport Rocheport Bank; now Wm. S. Woods & Co. 


. Greenwich George E. Dorr; receives time deposits, collections, etc. 
Ouro... Martin’s Ferry. Ohio City B’k; now Exchange B'k. Same officers and corr. 
Texas.. Weatherford... Samuel H. Milliken ; succeeded by First National Bank, 


ee 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 905.) 
ALA.... Gadsden R. B. Kyle; not banker. Does not make collections. 
IND .... Fremont C. T. Gilbert; not in banking business now. 
Kawsas. Clyde J. S. Maury & Co.; out of banking business. 


Micu... Detroit Bratshaw, Black & Co. ; out of business. 
” Ball, Barton & Co.; dissolved and out of business, 


PENN... Mifflinburg First National Bank; closed. Officers are now of Com- 
mercial National Bank, Reading. 
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State. 
ARIZ... 
ARK.... 


COLO... 
v 
” 


“ 6 
DAKOTA 
|g ae 
eee 


IOWA... 
a” 
a“ 


a . 
KANSAS, 


a 


KANSAS. 
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AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 904.) 


Place and Capital. 


Tombstone..... 
Texarkana ..... 
Del Norte...... 


. Gunnison 


. Silverton 


Valley City .... 
Gainesville. 
Fowler 


Ressaceeess 
. Marengo....... 


i, SI «2 caan 


Lindsborg...... 


eo eee 
» GI. csc.caice 
ps eatin 


. Midway 


. Princeton 


) are 
MICH... 
MINN... 


New Orleans... 
Cass City...... 
Bird Island..... 


.. Grand Meadow. 
. St. Vincent. ... 


. Burl’gton Junc.. 


St, Laewis.scccas 


.. Louisiana...... 
.. Stanberry 
. Waverly 


$ 10,000 


. Fort Benton... . 


$ 50,000 


Blue Springs... 


Falls City 


ee 
. Seward 


. Syracuse 


. Prospect .... 


no 


$ 100,000 


5,000 
. Columbus... 


The Robert Gere Bank.... 


Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 


Pima County B’k ( Branch.) 
Bank of Texarkana (W. H. Hakes) 
H. Schiffer & Co 
Bank of Gunnison 
Bank of Rico 

A. Krille, Pr. Eugene B. Cushing, Cas. 
San Juan Co. B’k (Heffron & Johnson) Com, N. B., Chicago. 
Valley City Bank (Herbert Root.) Kountze Brothers. 
H. FF. Dutton: & Coe...10400: National Citizens’ Bank. 


Bank of Fowler Union National Bank, Chicago. 
( Baldwin & Spencer.) W. H. Dague, Cas. 
Greeley & Rainbolt........ Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 
B’k of Lewis (L. O. Reinig.) National Citizens’ Bank. 
Marengo Savings Bank.... 
N. B. Holbrook, Pr. J. B. Haddock, Cas. 
Otis Briggs Com. Nat’l Bank, Chicago. 
Bank of Burr Oak (Spears Bros.) Fourth National Bank. 
B’k of Clyde (C.C. Minton.) First National Bank. 
Bank of Lindsborg (W. S. Birch.) Can. B’k of Com., Chic. 
Case, Bishop & Co Metropolitan National Bank. 
Marley & Marley Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
S. G. Bigelow, Jr National Park Bank. 


Citizens’ Bank 
L. M. Longshaw 
W. B. Merchant 
Wilsey & McPhail 
Renville County Bank 
M. Donohue, Pr 
Greening & Warner 
Bank of St. Vincent...... Amer. Exch. Nat’! Bank. 
Edward L. Baker, Pr. John H. Rich, Cas. 
William C. Little & Co.... Clark, Dodge & Co: 
Commercial Bank Donnell, Lawson & Simpson: 
John H. Ware, Sen. Pr. John H. Ware, Jr., Cas. 
Mercantile Bank 
A. L. Tomblin 
Corder Savings Bank 
William J. Catron, Pr 
First National Bank 
William G. Conrad, Pr, Edgar G. Maclay, Cas. 
Blue Springs Bank First National Bank. 
John E, Smith, 
A. Henry. 
Richardson County Bank.. Kountze Brothers. 
B, L. Harding, Pr. G. W. Holland, Cas. 
S. C. Langworthy & Co... 


Kountze Brothers. 
Chase National Bank. 


Johnson, Perry & Co 


Chemical Nat’! Bank. 


Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
Charles T. Bender, Cas. 

Amer. Exch, Nat’! Bank- 
F. W. Barker, Cas. 


Burt County Bank (J. P. Latta.) 


First National Bank 
D. A. Bender, Pr. 


J. J. Belden, Pr, 


Conneaut ...... Lake, Thayer & Smith.... 
. Millersburg.... Commercial Bank 


«> C.. B. Cop & Co 


Fourth National Bank. 


Prospect Bank (Wm. Henry Mohr.) 
Kountze Brothers. 
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State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
PENM..... WORE o:5:6<c:006s:3 Schall, Danner & Sperry... Trask & Francis. 
. Darl’gton C. H. Dargan & Hewitt J. H. Parker & Co., Charleston. 
Weatherford... First National Bank Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
$4@,000 Samuel H. Milliken, /. C. H. Milliken, Cas. 
Vergennes..... Farmers’ National Bank... 
$ 50,000 Walter Scranton, ?r. D. H. Lewis, Cas. 
. Edgerton Bank of Edgerton Amer. Exch, Nat’! Bank: 
$ 25,000 Silas Hurd, Pr. Thomas Hutson, Cas. 
. Lindon Bank of Lindon Merch, Nat’l Bank, Chic. 
J. W. Taylor, Pr. Joseph Osborne, Cas. 


ee 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 906.) 
Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
N. Y. City. Produce Bank A. T. Post, Pr J. F. Satterthwaite. 
CoL.... First National Bank, Boulder.. W. H. Thompson, V. P. 
| 5 eae Mattoon Nat’l Bank, Mattoon.. Jonathan Richmond, Pr: J. H. Clark. 


... Cass County Bank, Atlantic.... John P. Gerberich, Cas.. W. Waddell. 
. Benton County Bank, § Robert Slee, Pr J. K. Williams.* 
Blairstown. | Samuel Rickert, V. ?.... 


First National Bank, Newport.. H. Gunkel, Pr W. Robson. 


... Nat’l Exchange B’k, Baltimore. William T. Dixon, Pr... J. Hurst.* 
.. Western Nat’l Bank, ” . J. G. Harvey, Pr. protem. ©. Brooks.* 
.. First National Bank, Fall River. Charles E. Hendrickson, Cas. H. A. Brayton. 
... First National B’k, Marquette.. Peter White, Pr 
. Nat’l Bank of Mich., Marshall.. Charles E. Gill, Cas. W. Powell. 


ig Meas 1. * Nelson I, Packard, Pr... W. Allman. 
- First National B’k, Sturgis... Bracey Tobey, V. P...... N. I. Packard. 


BGR ap A Bay Fae create «Ce Fivtile nee aren bees wl Lo 


as 


. North-Western Nat'l Bank, S. A. Harris, Cas S. E. Neiler. 


Minneapolis 
j Henry P. Upham, Pr.... H. Thompson.* 
. First National Bank, St. Paul< Charles G. Gilfillan, V. P. L. E. Reed. 
{ E. H. Bailey, Cas H. P. Upham. 
. Bank of Oxford Bem Price, Cas W. A. West. 
Hermann Sav. Bank, Hermann. Robert Robyn, Cas P, Weber.* 
- Armour Bros. "ileame Gite t W. H. Winants, Acting Cas. C.H.Prescott. 
. Amwell Nat’l B’k, Lambertville. John A. Anderson, Pr... S. Lilly. 
J. W. Tillinghast, Pr.... R. Van Rensselaer.* 


. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, ‘tiieae’ N. D. Wendell, V. ?.... 
( J. Irving Wendell, Cas... N. D. Wendell. 


.. Bank of Skaneateles.......... B, F. Petheram, Cas H. T. Webb. 
... Commercial Bank, Columbus.. W. H. Albery, Cas J. A. Jeffrey. 
.. Wayne Co, Nat’! B’k, Wooster. Jacob Frick, Pr E. M. Quinby. 
. National Bank of Vermont, | Andrew Ross, Cas D. H. Lewis. 
Vergennes ) C. H. Strong, 4. C...... 
* Deceased. 


Oo eC 


COUNTERFEITS.—The London LZconomist notices a report that forged Govern- 
ment notes for five marks ($1.25) are circulating in Germany, and observes 
that ‘‘a small currency of this description affords great openings for fraud, 
especially when it circulates freely among the lower and more ignorant classes.”’ 
The experience of the United States, after an eighteen years’ use on a large 
scale of $1 and $2 greenbacks, does not corroborate that view of the subject. 
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Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.87 @ 4.0 in gold. 


The rates for loans on call are three to five per cent. and the supply of capital is 
abundant. Exceptional transactions are quoted at lower and higher rates. 
Mercantile paper is quoted at 5@5'%. The monetary situation is regarded 
with less solicitude and uncertainty than has prevailed of late. The improve- 
ment in the interior exchanges, with other circumstances, promises a solution of 
some of the problems that have complicated and enhanced the labors of forecasting 
the early future of the loan market. The return of currency from the interior 
has augmented the surplus reserve of the New York banks to $ 13,919,975. 
From the statistics given below it will be seen that our banks now hold 
$ 21,669,500 of greenbacks, which is a larger aggregate than has been reported 
since November last, when the banks began to accumulate their surplus reserves 
in specie, and thus to compensate for the active drain of greenbacks to the 
West and South. The specie reserves of our Clearing-House banks are now 
$ 56,831,900, showing an accumulation of nearly twenty-seven millions since 
November Ist, 1879; and the total surplus reserves have increased fourteen 
millions in the same period. Several questions are suggested by these changes. 
First, as to the prospects of the fall money market which are now attracting 
much attention, the fear has prevailed that considerable stringency might be 
developed in the autumn money market, in consequence of the scanty propor- 
tions of the greenback reserves in the banks of New York and other central 
cities. It was argued that our reserves would be so low that when the demand 
next October for money to move the crops was developed as usual, our New 
York bank reserves might be unable to respond without an amount of press- 
ure which would produce serious perturbation in the movements of the loan 
market. This apprehension and many other like predictions of trouble in 
the fall money market were based upon the theory, that the enormous drain 
which has absorbed sixty millions of currency from our banks and the Sub- 
Treasury, and sent it to the interior during the last seven or eight months, 
would not cease, and that the currency would not return, but would remain 
in the channels of active circulation so as to be unavailable for our bank 
reserves. The flow of greenbacks into bank has, however, commenced, and 
as the above theory is no longer tenable, in face of the return movement, the 


argument as to the autumn stringency is deprived of much of its force. Still, 
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the Western exchanges are watched with considerable anxiety, and while the 
monetary ease of the next few months. is regarded as probable the public con- 
fidence has been soinewhat shaken by various circumstances, and the stability 
of the financial situation is by no means firm. Indeed there are not a few of 
our bankers and merchants who predict a tight money market in the fall, while 
others think the stringency, though sure to come, will be deferred till next 
spring. 

Among the disturbing forces from which the money market has suffered, a 
prominent place may be claimed by the attempts of the New York Legislature 
to tax the capital and the deposits of the banks. These institutions are willing 
to pay a fair proportion of the taxes imposed upon the people for the support 
of the municipal and State Governments; but for many years the policy has 
been adopted of levying oppressive and inequitable taxation which has weak- 
ened our banking system in many ways, as we have often showed, and 
especially by driving capital away from the banking business. Several bills to 
regulate and augment bank taxation have been proposed in the State Legisla- 
ture, and the effects of the agitation on this subject will not soon disappear ; 
even if, as is expected, the bills imposing new taxes on the banking business 
should fail to pass. Another set of disturbing causes complained of in the 
money market are connected with the anticipated export of gold. Temporarily 
the foreign exchanges have been running adversely of late to a certain extent, 
and it is gratifying to find that the shipment of gold, if it should occur, is not 
likely to threaten the reserves of our banks. The surplus of greenback reserves 
accumulating in the banks is quite likely to keep pace with any probable drain 


upon them for specie export or otherwise. Subjoined are the aggregates of the 
New York Clearing-House banks for several weeks past. It will be seen that 
the circulation of our city banks is increasing, while the average deposits and 
loans reflect the heavy liquidation in the speculative markets which has been 
effected during the last six weeks : 


Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 


$ 280,436,300 . $49,406,500 . $17,014,000 . $ 20,646,200 . $ 252,572,200 . $3,277,450 
281,137,700 -. 53,391,500 -+ 17,257,100 -. 20,572,900 .. 258,323,000 . 6,067,850 
278,574,200 56,278,000 .. 19,229,300 .. 20,498,400 .. 261,075,900 . 10,238,325 
+ 56,831,900 .. 21,669,500 .. 20,304,000 .. 258,325,700 . 13,919,975 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows : 


1880 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
May 3....+++ $ 138,815,300 ...+ $6,670,700 .... $1,983,100 «+++ $54,217,800... $ 31,175,200 
140,185,100 «+00  64944,300 -+0e 1,757,500 «e+e 54,400,100 «eee 31,123,100 

140,242,500 «ese 6,733,700 «+++ 1,688,000 .... 55,151,300 .... 31,093,100 

138,942,000 .... 6,766,300 .... 1,880,600 .... 54,324,200 .... 31,001,900 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$ 69,515,412" eee $ 15,627,222 coee $56,848,122 soos $12,124,531 
68,870,718 ee 16, 2105332 see 56,644,388 cece 12,119,305 
68,448,002 cece 16,389,658 one §7,002,521 eeee 12,118,364 
68,089,060 cove 16,248,330 owe 56,751,958 pate 12,103,209 


Wall street has been irregularly agitated by the troubles incident to the col- 
lapse in Reading, a detailed account of which will be found elsewhere. The 
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area of perturbation is restricted, however, within narrow limits; and the gen- 
eral effect is expected to be wholesome and good in many respects. At the 
Stock Exchange, Government bonds are firm, as the sinking-fund purchases of 
the Treasury keep up a demand for the chief descriptions, while the investment 
demand is good, and the monetary ease which prevails encourages holders to 
keep their bonds. Besides, there is no prospect that the Funding bill will be 
passed at this session of Cong.+ss. In fives and sixes, the transactions, however, 
are limited, and some of the banks which had been purchasing in anticipation 
that the Attorney-General’s decision, published on page 973 of this issue, might 
have been unfavorable, are said to be at present selling their bonds. By some 
persons, a supply of Government securities from the banks is now expected to 
feed the market to a limited extent, as the policy is finally settled of interpret- 
ing the banking law so as to allow the banks to give up their currency and 
reduce their deposit of bonds at Washington at pleasure, subject to the whole- 
some restrictions established by the department in conformity with the statutes 
as explained by the Attorney-General. The quotations since January 1, and 
the amount of each description of Government bonds outstanding compare as 


follows : 


-— Quotations since Fan. 1, 1880.— -——Amount May 1, 1880.—— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon, 


coup. 102% Jan. 13 .. 1to5 May24 .. $13,469,000 .. $3,244,000 
104% Jan. 7 .. toy May24 .. 173,493,550 -- §9,000,800 
102% May 5 .. 104% Apr.28 . 290,379,800 «+ 202,509,500 
10638 Jan. 2 .. 109% May 21 .. 170,246,800 «+  79,753)200 
Jan. 2 .. 107% May 24 .. 525,900,250 .. 213,422,600 
125 Apr. ar .. 126% Feb. 17 .. 64,623,512 +e —_— 


At the London Stock Exchange fhe quotations yesterday compare with those 


previously current as follows : 
-——Range since Fan. 1, 1880.— 
Quotations in London. May7. May14. May 21. May 24. Lowest. Highest. 


GB a OF tie. cccssiicces 105 St. 105—ti«ws «1084 .. 105 =... X04 Apr. 15 .. 106% Jan. 12 
U.S. 4s of 1891.... 2.00 - 11144 .. X10% «. TIE. TIOH «- 109% Jan. 2.. 111% Apr. 10 
U. S. 4s of 1907 +» 109% .. 109% «- 109% .. 106% Jan. 2.. 109% Feb. 19 

State stocks are fairly active and the best descriptions are in demand for 
investment. Virginias close firm ; Louisiana bonds are steady and are offering 
more freely; new North Carolinas and South Carolina consols are strong. 
Railroad bonds are irregular, but the investment classes of these securities are 
steady. Those of a more speculative character are feverish and weak. Rail- 
road shares have fluctuated considerably under the trouble caused by the break 
in Reading. Last Thursday when the announcement of the suspension was 
made about noon, Reading shares fell from forty-six to thirty, and subsequently 
to twenty and one-quarter, which is the lowest price yet reached. The other 
coal stocks sympathized to some extent, but the general impression is that no 
serious outbreak of immediate trouble is to be apprehended, except, perhaps, a 
further decline followed by a series of spasmodic and irregular movements of 
prices. One cause of anxiety is that foreign investors are naturally showing 
more distrust of our railroad and other bonds, and this distrust has caused 
them to cancel orders for the purchase of American securities as well as to sell 
part of their former holdings. To this cause in part is ascribed the rise in 
foreign exchange. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
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QUOTATIONS: April 27. May 4. May 11. May 18. May 24. 
U.S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 106% .. 106% .. 106% .. 106% .. 104% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 108% .. 108% .. 109 ee 1094 109% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 107% .. 107% .. 107% .. 1074 .. 10754 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 106% .. 104% «- 1014... 98 ae 95% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 133% .. 128% .. 126 » 12478 + 124% 
Lake Shore 108%... 1045 «. 10336 oe 101 1014 
Chicago & Rock Island 188 ee 189 oe 184 es 1884 .. 192 
New Jersey Central... 77% + 7444 + 69% .. 63% 

Del., Lack. & West.... 87% .. 847% « 79K +e 77% 
Reading 65% .. 5838 oe 4614 oe 4558 
Delaware & Hudson.. 81 oe 78% .. 7398 70% 
North Western 94 v 915% oe gow. 89% 
Pacific Mail 425% + 39% + 36% 30 

42% + 4176 +. 37. +e 35% «-. 
DGCOUMEE 64s oc censes 5§@6 .. O66. « s@6 s@6 .. 5@ 5% 
Call Loans....ccccccce 5@6 .. s$@6 .. Ce se 4@s5 « 3@s5 
Bills on London 4:8436-4.8714.. 4.85-4.88 .. 4.8514-4.8845.. 4.86-4.89 .-  4.86-4.89 
Treasury balances,cur. $6,778,225 .. $6,541,476-- $7,218,523 «+ $7,565,471 +. $8,149,297 

Do. do. coin. $ 101,664,792 .. $98,235,519 -- $94,888,038 .. $94:717,892 «- $92,645,317 

The principal financial event of May was the failure, May 21, of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
which are substantially one concern. From the statements made for the year 
ending November 30, 1879, it appears that the combined capital stock of the 
two companies was then §$ 42,278,175, their combined bonded indebtedness 
$ 132,987,625, and their combined floating and other indebtedness $ 19,307,349. 
Probably half of the shares and debts are held in England. The situation of 
the companies has been long known to be precarious, but the failure at this par- 
ticular time seems, nevertheless, to have been a surprise. No event since the 
failure of Jay Cooke, in 1873, has produced so great an excitement in 
Philadelphia. Opinions differ as to the effect of it upon the future course of 
the coal trade. The bankruptcy of the companies is conceded, and Judge 
McKenna of the United States Circuit Court has appointed as receivers Mr. 
Gowen, the President of the Reading Railroad, Edwin M. Lewis, who wound up 
the Jay Cooke estate, and Stephen A. Caldwell, President of the Fidelity Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Gowen is reported to have said that the bulk of its floating debt was held 
in London and New York. The amount in New York is said to be from 
$ 1,500,000 to $ 2,000,000, but it is believed to be well covered by collaterals. 

Chicago City four-and-a-half-per-cent. sewer bonds, $490,000 in amount, 
have been taken by the Corn Exchange Bank of Chicago at $2.03 per hundred 
premium. 

During the ten years ending with 1879, the ordinary expenses of the United 
States Government were $ 1,553,821,358, and the interest paid on the public 
debt was $ 1,092, 330,558. 

During April the exports from the United States of provisions and tallow 
were $12,913,611, as compared with $8,488,057 in April, 1879. 

On Wednesday, April 28, there were twelve offers of bonds for the sinking 
fund, aggregating $7,835,400, at the following prices: 6s of 1880, 104.45@ 
104.62; 6s of 1881, 106@106.64; 5s of 1881, 104@104.25. The Secretary 
accepted $ 3,000,000 as follows: $273,000 6s of 1880 at 104.45@104.62, 
$ 1,578,400 6s of 1881 at 106@106.50, $1,148,600 5s of 1881 at 104@104.17 4. 
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A city contemporary, the Yournal of Commerce, says: ‘*Since the beginning 
of the year about $50,000,000 bonds have been purchased by the Treasury, 
and those who have sold these securities have bought them from parties who 
held them for investment. The money paid for them has doubtless been 
largely re-invested in stocks and railroad bonds, . . . and the withdrawal of these 
shares and mortgages from the market has materially lessened the supply. This 
will account for the comparative firmness of the dividend stocks.” 

On Wednesday, May 5, there were sixteen offers of bonds, aggregating 
#% 6,808,400, at the following prices: 6s of 1880, 104.59@1045¢; 6s of 1881, 
106.47@106.73, and 5s of 1881, 102.84@103.25. The Secretary accepted 
$ 3,000,000 as follows: $20,000 6s of 1880 at 104.59, $2,030,000 6s of 1881 
at from 106.47 to 106.57, and $950,000 5s of 1881 at from 102-84 to 102.90. 

On Wednesday, May 12, there were fifteen offers of bonds, aggregating 
$ 8,784,500, at the following prices: 6s of 1880, 104.58@104 70; 6s of 1881, 
106.54@107.10, and 5s of 1881, 102.95@103.25. The Secretary accepted 
$ 3,000,000 as follows: $327,000 6s of 1880 at 104.58@104.70; $1,371,600 
6s of 1881 at 106.54@10656 ; $1,302,000 5s of 1881 at 102.90@103.02%. 

On Wednesday, May 19, there were fourteen offers of bonds, amounting to 
$4,273,000, of which the Secretary accepted $3,090,000 as follows, viz. : 
$60,000 6s of 1880 at from 104.70 to 104.83; $2,300,000 6s of 1881 at from 
106.75 to 106.9054, and $640,000 5s of 1881 at from 103.15 te 103.22% 

As late as the end of March the imaginary balance of trade against the 
United States, which has alarmed so many persons, had not manifested itself. 
The full returns for March, as published by the Bureau of Statistics, show that 
the merchandise exports for that month exceeded the imports by $ 6,447,362. 
This makes an aggregate favorable balance of $22,562,658 for the three months 
ending March 31. 

At the end of April the outstanding sixes payable December 1, 1880, 
amounted to $16,713,000. 

At the end of April the called bonds not presented for payment were : 


5-908 OF 2862... ..ccccrccecsocccccsece coccceeee eesade Vices Cdn ese neeaREC eRe $ 393,800 
“ 68,350 


e 758,450 
” 3 2,684,400 
= 968,500 

° ° 3,306,450 

For ae first four months of this year the silver shipments ‘from San Fran- 
cisco to China and Hong Kong were $519,480 in bars, $540,222 in Mexi- 
can dollars and $1,000 in trade dollars. 

On the 4th of May $520,165 in Mexican dollars was shipped from San 
Francisco to Japan and China, 

The exports of breadstuffs from the United States in April were of the value 
of $21,679,115, as compared with $14,168,630 in April, 1879. 

The imports of iron and steel of all kinds from Great Britain into the United 
States were 201,748 tons in March, as compared with 20,763 tons in March, 
1879. The increase had been proportionally as great in January and February 
as compared with the same months of 1879. 

For the three months ending March 31, 1880, the imports of bullion were 
$4,998,674 and the exports $4,562,748, showing an excess of imports of 
$ 453,926. It is impossible that such a state of things can exist much longer 
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The normal condition of a country like the United States, producing eighty 
millions annually of the precious metals, and probably on the eve of producing 
more than that, is to be an exporter, not an importer, of bullion. 

During the week ending April 29, the payments made in silver certificates 
into the New York Custom House aggregated $955,000. 

On the 27th of February the National banks of the city of New York 
held Government bonds to the amount of $9,221,300, in addition to those 
deposited as security for circulation, This amount has been since reduced, but 
on the 23d of April it was still large, being then $6,260,300. 

The reported loans and discounts of the National banks were as follows at 


the various dates named : 
Millions of Dollars. 


1879. April 

5 June 

* Oct. 

7 Dec. 

1880. Feb. cee 

There were deficiencies of $9,000,000 in the appropriations for pensions for 
the current fiscal year. Payments on that account will largely reduce the 
surplus of revenue for the month of June. 

The German creditors of the Western Railway of Austria have compro- 
mised their claim to have their coupons paid in gold, by agreeing to accept 
eighty-six florins in gold for 100 due on their coupons. The controversy has 
been going on for three or four years, and this compromise will probably 
be adopted by the German creditors of other Austrian companies. 

During the year 1879 the Berlin Discounting Company, with a capital of 
sixty million marks, or $15,000,000, made a profit of 9,900,000 marks, or, 
after deducting 720,000 marks for expenses of administration, 2 profit of 
9,180,000 marks. This seems to prove that the business of lending money 
is a very gainful one at the German capital. 

At a meeting (May 5) of the proprietors of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, it was voted to create additional stock to the 
amount of £ 5,752,500 for various improvements, of which the chief is the 
construction of four tracks on the main line. 

A Norwegian loan of £1,156,000, bearing four-per-cent. interest and having 
fifty-three years to run, has been put on the London market at 97%. The 
proceeds are to be applied to redeeming an outstanding 414-per-cent. loan, 
and partly for other purposes, including a proposed Government assistance to 
the Norwegian Mortgage Bank. This is, on a small scale, an extreme illus- 
tration of the madness of European financiering. After a Government foreign 
loan for the purpose of getting means wherewith to tempt people into mort- 
gaging their estates, what is to come next? 

It has been reported that this loan was to be redeemed by annual drawings 
in fifty-two years. It seems that while Norway agrees to redeem it within 
that time, it reserves the right to redeem it in 1891. The London 7Zimes 
says: ‘*The loan is to be redeemed in fifty-two years by an accumulative 
sinking fund, commencing on October 15, 1882, which will be applied by 
purchases so long as they can be effected under par; when the price is at 
or over par the bonds will be drawn and paid off at par, the Government 
reserving to itself the right, after January 1, 1891, to increase the sinking 
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fund, or to pay off the whole balance of the loan then outstanding on giving 
six months’ notice.” 

The gross receipts of thirty-six railroads in April were twenty-five per 
cent. greater than in April of last year. 

The British Board-of-Trade returns show that the value of the imports for 
the four months ending April 30, has increased £ 25,654,656, and of the 
exports £ 14,170,513, as compared with that of the same period in 1879. 

During January, February, March and the first half of April, the India 
Council drafts sold in London were for 66,500,000 rupees, producing at the 
average price of 20345 pence per rupee, the sum of £ 5,500,000. During the 
corresponding periods of last year the Council drafts were for 49,850,000 
rupees, and produced at the average rate of nineteen pence per rupee, the 
sum of £ 3,950,000. The great amount of Council drafts thus sold during the 
first three and one-half months of this year may have been a financial neces- 
sity, but the effect was necessarily very depressing upon the gold price of 
silver in London. When so many Council drafts were on the market, there 
was so much less need of silver as a remittance to India. More recently the 
quantities of Council drafts sold have been diminished. 

The Boston Zconomist says of the public debt: ‘* Unless Congress makes 
some extraordinary appropriations, or unwisely tampers with the revenue, the 
debt redeemable in May and July, 1881, will be reduced to about 
$ 675,000,009, which, in the absence of any unforeseen misfortune, can be easily 
paid off in ten years.” 

Adams county ( Miss.) which is buying up its own seven-per-cent. bonds, is 
now obliged to pay four per cent. premium for them. 

Commenting upon the suggestion that National banks should be allowed to 
loan on real estate America makes the different proposition, that special insti- 
tutions should be established for that purpose, on the general model of the 
French Credit Foncier. 

The South Australian four-per-cent. loan recently placed on the London 
market was for £ 3,294,600, the minimum price being 4 92 Ios. for £100. The 
bids amounted to £14,996,700. The bids at and above £93 17s. 6d. received 
allotments in full, and those at £93 17s. received allotments at thirty-five per 
cent. of the amount bid for. 


DEATHS. 


At BALTIMORE, Maryland, on Tuesday, May 18, aged eighty-seven years, 
CHAUNCEY Brooks, President of the Western National Bank of Baltimore. 

At BROOKVILLE, Indiana, on Monday, May 3d, aged sixty years, Dr. JoHN 
R. GoopwIn, President of the Brookville Bank. 

At Lyons, New York, on Wednesday May 12, aged sixty-eight years, Hon. 
D. W. PARSHALL, President of the Lyons National Bank, 

At SHULLSBURG, Wisconsin, on Sunday, April 4, aged fifty-seven years, 
Joun K, WILLIAMs, President of the Benton County Bank of Blairstown, 
Iowa. 





